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BOOKS... 
and SERVICE 


from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to 
serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the 
handling of Library, School and College 
book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


“It’s later than you think” ... 


The Christmas issue of McClurg’s BOOK NEWS is off the 
press! This big issue features . . . 


@ NOVEMBER and DECEMBER TITLES 
@ SELECTED LIST of BEST TITLES of 1950 
e FINE ARTS and JUVENILE SECTIONS 


Don’t miss it . . . Write today for your free copy! 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 
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TECHNICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and 
BUSINESS 


BOOKS 


Only TECHNICAL 2004 Company 


offers you all these services: 


@ By far the most complete stock of technical 
books in the West. 


@ 29 years’ experience exclusively in technical 
books. 


@ Two complete stocks—San Francisco and Los 
Angeles—assure fastest service to any point in 
California. 


@ Our stores in Los Angeles and San Francisco are 
convenient for personal selection from stock 
displays of all technical books. 


Technical Book Company 


626 South Spring Street 407 Market Street 
Los Angeles 14, California San Francisco 5, California 
VAndike 2137 YUkon 6-2262 
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LIDWARY BOOKSINDING 


7" We Know How” 


Foster & Futernick Co. 


444 BRYANT STREET 


We Thank Our Library 
Friends For Their 
Continued Patronage 


* 


Your Orders Handled 
With Prompt and 
Efficient Service 


* 


The Los Angeles 
News Company 


Division of 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13 California 


SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


May we recommend: 


HAMMOND ATLASES 


many new editions. 


CRAM MAPS AND GLOBES 
have you tried the new Cram 
maps in book covers; or an 
illuminated globe? 


CRAM’S UNRIVALED ATLAS 
Historical and Political, 
64th ed., “50 census, $19.75. 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
DICTIONARIES 
latest editions. 


J. A. OWENS, Dist’r 


1854 Redesdale Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
‘Phone - NOrmandy 1-1614 
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Library Associations 
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No. Calif. Chairman 
Brother Justin P. Loughram, S.M. 
So. Calif. Chairman 
Rev. James W. Richardson, C.M. 


Library Publiic Relations Council 
So. Calif. Chairman Frances Henselman 
Medical Library Association 
No. Calif. President Anna P. Kennedy 
So. Calif President Louise Darling 


Music Librarians Association 
No. Calif. Chairman Vincent Duckles 
So. Calif. Chairman Helen Azhderian 


Public Libraries Executives’ Association 
No. Calif. Theodora Larsen 
So. Calif. Mary Belle Kellogg 


School Libraries Association of California 
President Marion Horton 
No. Calif. President Irene Mensing 
So. Calif. President Nance O*Neall 


Los Angeles School Librarians Association 
President Mrs. Gladys McDowell 
Special Libraries Association 
San Francisco Bay Region Chapter 
President Berna Carlson 
Southern California Chapter 
President Kathleen Edwards 
Theatre Libraries Association 
Southern California Chapter 
Chairman Mrs. Katharine K. Garbutt 
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World Book 
Zeitlin & Ver Brugge 





Pasadena Library Club 
President Dorothy Bowen 

San Diego Library Club 
No officers as yet 


Stop hunting—GO HUNTTING 


YOU CAN NOW BUY 


HUNTTING PREBOUNDS 
RIGHT IN CALIFORNIA 


from 
A. C. VROMAN, INC. 


383 South Pasadena Avenue 
Pasadena 2, California 


our sole representatives in California, Washington, Oregon, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Colorado. 


IN ORDER TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY VROMAN‘S 
is maintaining a large stock of Huntting Prebounds in gay 
decorated covers—in a variety of colors— 


AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW NET PRICES. 
THE H.R. HUNTTING COMPANY Library Specialists Springfield 5. Mass. 


Price! 


Compare the 


Quality—Compare the 
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( g | FOR USING STACEY’S SPECIALIZED LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR BUSINESS, SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND SEMI-TECHNICAL BOOKS 


1. One western source of supply for all scientific books. 

-_ One order instead of many, thereby saving hours of time. 

3.—— One statement, one check once a month. 

4. One supplier’s invoices showing author, title, publisher, and price. 


3. Invoices accompany the shipment—no log jam in your receiving room. 





6.—— The largest stock of scientific books in the United States insures an ex- 
tremely high percentage of your orders being filled from stock. 


7.—— Speed in delivery. Shipment of books in stock is made the same day your 
order is received. Stacey’s does not hold books for bulk shipment. 


8. Immediate and automatic notification on any title not sent, giving the pro- 
bable shipping date. 


9. Prepaid transportation. Even with the increased postal rates, Stacey’s 
pays the carrying charges. 


10. A flat discount from the regular publishers’ list price. Analysis has shown 
this is a financial advantage to the library over a system of varying 


discounts, and allows the library to budget purchases exactly at the time 
of ordering. 


ll. Automatic follow-up with the publishers on overdue shipments and prompt 
notification to the customer of information received from the publisher. 


12, Stacey’s personnel, experienced in dealing with the specialized books of 
science, provide smooth and efficient operation. 


13. New books are received automatically. Standing 
orders with the publishers assure us of stock 
of each new title as it is issued. 


14, Books on approval. Stacey’s is glad to send 
books for examination. 


15. An information service, which, supplementing 
the cumulative indices, lists over 30,000 titles 
with their present status of availability. 


16. Catalog service. When requested, Stacey's will 


be delighted to supply any publishers’ catalogs 
that are available. 


17. Expert shipping service. An experienced crew, 
aware of the need for careful packing, uses 
mechanized equipment for speed and efficiency. 


18,—— A display room that has been labeled “the most 
beautiful book store in the world.” You are 
invited to visit and browse. 


551 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 + CALIFORNIA 
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LIBRARY BOOKS... 


For more than 50 years, Vroman’s has 
supplied the books of all publishers to 
leading libraries throughout the Western 
states. The result is that we feel we have 
a real understanding of library needs and 





desires and have a real interest in solving 
library problems through prompt and de- 
tailed attention to orders. 


Now we are more fully stocked and 
better equipped than ever before—eager 
to extend the same courteous service to 
new customers that we have offered old 


friends for many years. 


Requests for discount schedules and 
quotations will be given prompt attention. 
Orders will be filled immediately from the 
largest stock of trade books in the West, 
located in our warehouse in Pasadena. 


& 


A. C. VROMAN, INC. 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA 
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VIRGINIA Meta. Propucts 
MAKES LIBRARY HISTORY 


Internationally recognized for leadership 
in design and workmanship on: 


| nN, 


@ BOOKSTACKS @ BOOK CONVEYORS 
e STACK ACCESSORIES e STUDY CARRELS 


e FLEXIBLE UNIT e SLIDING 
UTILITY SHELVES REFERENCE SHELVES 


Or 
© NEWSPAPER STACKS +a eee 


Send for FREE Library Products Catalogue CORPORATION 
Finest constructional advice without obligation ee 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICES & PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA CALL ORANGE 2651 


THE OLD RELIABLES 


MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; Map Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell 
at 80¢. Specify width wanted, Y2, %, 1, 2, 3Y2 inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. In tins, 
Gallon $3.00; Quart $1.10. In glass, Gallon $3.25; Quart $1.30. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Light weight only—six sizes. Price list on application. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $4.75; Quart $1.90; 
Pint $1.40. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10.00; Quart $3.00; 4 ounces $1.50. 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 21 
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OUR MOUNTAIN HERMITAGE 


Silverado and Robert Louis Stevenson 
by Anne Roller Issler 


This volume, newest in the series of three Stanford 
books treating Robert Louis Stevenson’s stay in California, 
completes the picture of the author during his most forma- 
tive year. At Silverado, high above the Napa Valley, he 
found a rich new fund of literary material; his writing 
gained in vigor and realism, and his literary success became 
assured. $3.50 


HAPPIER FOR HIS PRESENCE 


San Francisco and Robert Louis Stevenson 
by Anne Roller Issler 


In the San Francisco of the “Nob Hill” days, Robert 
Louis Stevenson passed through the crucial period of his 
life as an artist. Pitifully poor, deeply in love, and on his 
own for the first time in his life, he began to find the genius 
that made him famous. $3.50 


NO MORE A STRANGER 
Monterey and Robert Louis Stevenson 
by Anne B. Fisher 


Stevenson came to California in pursuit of Fanny 
Osbourne. This story of their love is told against a back- 
drop of the colorful life of Monterey and its warm-hearted 
inhabitants. $3.50 


STA NFOR D 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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A SELF-GOVERNING DOMINION: California, 1849-18 ad 
By William Henry Ellison. The early American immigrants to Califo “cor 
considered themselves a people apart, independent and beyond authog F - 
Ellison, an authority in California history, shows how this attitudeq "SS 
expressed in the land question, the struggle for order, and the bit hel 
political feuds. 342 pages. November 25. $@ and 
A LITERARY HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORN . 
By Franklin Walker. Considers southern California literature from on 
period when the first Americans came to Spanish Territory in the e@ ant 
igth century to the end of World War I. Shows the contrast betw4 but 
Yankee and Spaniard, and social and economic themes that found exp . 
sion in the literature. Written by the author of San Francisco’s Lite@’ .. 


Frontier. 292 pages. 12 illus. December 1. §; 


CALIFORNIA PICTORIAL 
By Jeanne Van Nostrand and Edith Coulter. Tells the story of Califor 
from 1786 to 1859 in paintings and drawings made by on-the-spot ¢ 
























servers. A brief historical text and information about each artist 2 of 
illustration. Brings to light much unpublished or little-known mate . 
on California history. 69 illus., 12 in full color. 172 pages. $10 ~ 
BBs LAND IN CALIFORNIA 
By W. W. Robinson. The story of land ownership from the timeofG 4 
Indians to the present. Discusses the missionary empire, the Spang d 
ranchos, the squatter movement, and mining claims. go1 pages. 4 © 
GOLD IS THE CORNERSTONE 4 
By John Walton Caughey. Shows Marshall's part in the Gold Rush@  § 
recounts the history of California’s gold from its discovery to its effects i 
the development of the state. 337 pages. “4s 
( 
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Bertha Marshall, Editor 


Laurence J. Clarke, CLA President 
Dorothy M. Drake, President-Elect 


PREFABRICATED ATTITUDES 


These are nervous, fretful days, I take 
it, for certain of those mass media of 
communication which are said by social 
scientists to be in competition with the 
public library for the attention of our 
vast, easily distracted and only inter- 
mittently attentive general public. One 
is increasingly aware of funk and cau- 
tion on the air waves, over television, 
at the movies. A radio network recently 
“courageously” presented Hemingway's 
Farewell to Arms but could not keep 
its hands off the version we are accus- 
tomed to. No doubt conferences were 
held: this talk of peace would never do: 
and Lieutenant Henry's desertion—what 
plot trouble! It was solved rather neatly, 
perhaps by the direct intervention of 
one of the vice presidents. The Lieuten- 
ant did slip away from the Italian army, 
but only because the latter was sus- 
picious of its officers with foreign accents 
—they might be Germans. So, while he 
was simply dying to get back to the 
front, he'd hang around long enough for 
Catherine to meet her fate, but you felt 
that his mind was awfully restless dur- 
ing the last act. 

Most movies you see nowadays are 
really exemplary, exemplary to the point 
of artistic anemia. It is lucky for pos 
terity that Euripides apparently did not 
worry about the effect of his rather 
equivocal treatment of the Greek gods 
on neighboring peoples, particularly in 
Asia. On television not only are we 
deluged with hillbillies and endless horse 
operas (not until gaining access to a 


Mrs. W. R. Yelland, Executive Secretary 
Edwin Castagna, Advertising 


television set did I ever realize that the 
cowboys of the old west were accustomed 
to yodel!) but after a particularly gruel- 
ling session of nasal high jinks down 
thar on the range, the program is apt 
to be interrupted by the remark that if 
we didn’t live under a democracy we 
probably wouldn't be hearing such felici- 
ties at all. 


We are more or less used to negative 
censorship. Hollywood has gradually 
withered under it. But a trend toward 
positive censorship, or perhaps we should 
call it the assignment or suggestion of 
exemplary topics is something new in 
our land, however unhappily it flourishes 
in those countries prostrate under agit- 
prop committees. In Shakespeare's time, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury occasion- 
ally burned a book, Kit Marlowe found 
it expedient to print a volume privately 
in Holland, and some of the others got 
into difficulties with the political censor- 
ship. But although Queen Elizabeth ex- 
pressed a wish to see Falstaff in love and 
Shakespeare dutifully dashed off a pot- 
boiler for the occasion, on the whole it 
would have occurred to nobody to dic- 
tate a definite policy for writers. 


I daresay there is so far little overt 
official interference with our creative 
minds other than scientists. But un- 
fortunately there are only a few chan- 
nels open on television, only a limited 
amount of air lengths available on radio, 
and movies, magazines and newspapers 
are expensive. State art would be in- 
tolerable; but the present “mass” art is 

(Continued on page 111) 
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State Officers 1951 


President Laurence J. Clarke 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Dorothy M. Drake 
Frederick A. Wemmer 
Evelyn Huston 
Lawrence Clark Powell 


Second V-Pres. 
Treasurer 
ALA Delegate 


District Presidents 1951 


Allen R. Laursen 
Delbert R. Jeffers 

Alice Anderson 
Redwood Edna D. Davis 
Southern District Clara Breed 
Yosemite District Mrs. Harriet $. Davids 


Golden Empire 
Golden Gate 
Mt. Shasta 


CLA Standing Committees 


Election, Chairman, Wendell B. Coon 
Finance, Chairman, Mrs. Ella P. Morse 
Legislative, Chairman, Frederick A. Wemmer 
Library Standards, Chairman, Beulah Mumm 
Membership, Chairman, Laurence J. Clarke 
Nominating, Chairman, Lillian Hagopian 
Parliamentarian, Stuart Boland 

Public Relations, Chairman, Albert J. Biggins 
Publications, Chairman, Bertha Marshall 
Resolutions, Chairman, Harold Hamill 


Section Officers 1950 


College, University and Research 
Libraries Section 
State Chairman Anne Markley 
State Secretary Mrs. Margo Westgaard 
Northern Division Chairman 
Jeannette Hitchcock 
Northern Division Secretary 
Herberta Faithorn 
Southern Chairman Helen W. Azhderian 
Secretary Donald Davidson 
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Chairman John Perkins 
Secretary Ruth Farmer 
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Chairman Albert Lake 
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Chairman Mrs. Lorna Kugler 
Secretary Evelyn Hill 
Trustees Section 
Chairman Mary Creech 
Secretary Mrs. Virginia Bryant 


California Library Association 


Special Committees 


ALA National Relations 
Jasmine Britton, Coordinator 


Audio-Visual Aids 
Dr. Raymond C. Swank, Chairman 


Bulletin Advertising 
Edwin Castagna, Chairman 


California State Documents 
Margaret Klausner, Chairman 


Cooperative Conservation of Newspaper 
Resources 
Neal Harlow, Chairman 


Intellectual Freedom 
John E. Smith, Chairman 


Regional Cooperation 

Willis Kerr, General Chairman 
Northern Division 

Margaret Uridge, Chairman 
Southern Division 

Robert Vosper, Chairman 
State Aid Exploratory 

Coit Coolidge, Chairman 

Mrs. Eleanor Morgan, Advisor 
California Library History Committee 
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MEMBERSHIP 
Monthly Salary Dues 
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INSTITUTIONS 


When operating income during preced- 
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Over 100,000 25.00 
Mail dues to Executive Secretary, 829 
Coventry Road, Berkeley 7. 

























































































Through Time’s Bifocals 


By HELEN E. HAINES 


HELEN E. HAINES 


HONORING MISS HAINES, and celebrat- 
ing with her the completion of her revision 
of Living With Books, the Alumni Associa- 
tion of USC’s School of Library Science gave 
a dinner at the Friday Morning Club House 
in Los Angeles last May. While Los Angeles 
claims Helen Haines as its own, librarians 
from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic feel 
equally possessive, and will enjoy these notes 
from the talk she gave that evening. 


HE USE OF bifocals, as most of 

us eventually learn, establishes per- 
spectives and shifts them from distance 
to close-up. Upon both the mind's eye 
and the seeing eye these perspectives 
have a similar effect. They bring out 
contrasts of conformation in the material 
landscape; they disclose contrasting mass 
patterns in human experience. When 
the focal range is lowered we have the 
close-up detail of individual action and 
purpose that underlies the mass pattern. 
Past and present mingle and cast light 
or shadow when the mind seeks to set 
its lenses for the future. 


There are more lights than shadows 
as I look back on the library landscape 
in a sixty-year perspective which finds 
% rich and rewarding a climax tonight, 
and see so many here who have been 


builders of today and are mainstays of 
tomorrow. And so I would like to note 
a few of the trends of earlier years and 
the later changing patterns that are 
forming today. 


The meeting place chosen for tonight 
has had its part in my California library 
perspective. Good friends and compan- 
ions through many years of Friday 
Morning Club relationship have been 
library builders and book lovers. Here 
were Tessa Kelso, Harriet Wadleigh, 
Mary L. Jones and Althea Warren—all 
librarians of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, all sowing seeds that germinated 
and brought increase of strength and 
fruitfulness to librarianship. Here was 
Katherine Wells Smith, for so many 
years on the library Board of Commis- 
sioners, through all these years a friend 
of books and of the library staff, whose 
affection carries its tangible evidence 
into today and tomorrow and whose 
catholicity of book love years could 
never stale. 

This sixty-year perspective of today’s 
library world takes us back to the paleo- 
bibliothecal era of modern librarianship 
in its early organizational stage, moving 
by volunteer cooperative effort toward 
professional growth and extension of 
book service through preparation of aids, 
through state and _ local legislation, 
through state commissions and traveling 
libraries (virtually a forgotten term: we 
say bookmobiles today), through the first 
cautious advent of library schools. To 
library school students of the 1950's 
the serried ranks of basic texts, of guides, 
of essential reference tools, the files of 
cumulative indexes, of bibliographies, are 
immemorial works of nature. The List 
of Subject-headings has always existed, 
massive, imperturbable. Not so. On the 
far horizon of the *90’s in that sixty- 
year perspective I saw it evolve from 
the first slim printed lists, fruit of the 
devotion and labor of half a dozen libra- 
rians who gave their spare hours to it 
for years. The genesis of many of our 
most indispensable tools was similar. The 
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labor of those formative years was done 
in large measure by unpaid workers. 
Not until 1900 was the secretary of the 
ALA paid a salary; then the Executive 
Board voted him the recompense of ten 
dollars a month. 


Cooperation and fellowship are still 
the forces that give unity to the great 
complex library structure of today. They 
make the bond of personal relationship 
that I think is stronger in librarianship 
than in any other professional calling 
(except, perhaps, the Army); a relation- 
ship that is more diffused now than in 
the past, but is still pervasive and ad- 
hesive. Our union lists; our planned 
bibliographic centers; the CARE pro- 
gram, through which librarians of Cali- 
fornia and every other state are rebuild- 
ing with scientific and technical books 
the devastated libraries and universities 
of Europe are trends of today. So is the 
diversity and multiplicity of special li- 
braries and the dynamic energies of 
their librarians as revealed in that 
memorable meeting of the Special Li- 


braries Association last year in Los An- 
geles, with its wonderful exhibits and 
the enlarging activities and influences 
that it disclosed. 


Development and expression of library 
opinion, original, vigorous, independent, 
is an important trend today. California 
and Los Angeles win laurels here. I 
want to pay my tribute to the Los An- 
geles Public Library Broadcaster as the 
New Yorker among the little magazines 
that are born of the wit and wisdom of 
Library staffs uninhibited by official 
taboos. None that I know equal the 
Broadcaster, with an editorship that for 
years has maintained literary sparkle and 
critical bite, that enlists essayists, poets, 
commentators (I’m sure we can all sup- 
ply their initials) of first-rank literary 
quality. In a larger orbit the CLA Bul- 
letin has for ten years been invaluable. 
It has had the unselfish devotion of able 
editors, is neither amateurish nor super- 
ficial, and in articles, reports, and dis- 
cussions it stands beside the leading li- 
brary periodicals, with, I think, an extra 
pinch of personality—now, in its second 
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decade and the crisp freshness of a new 
title, bringing to us as editor the pre- 
siding genius that shaped and directed 
the Broadcaster through preceding years, 
Link these to the rising flow of library 
literature coming to us from UCLA, 
evoked and enriched by our CLA presi- 
dent, from USC as increment of library 
growth and library school development 
and from many other California library 
sources—and we see, I hope, a trend 
toward a return to the foundations of 
librarianship established on Literature, 
in the older meaning of the term. 


Of course, the construction work on 
these foundations was practical: new 
processes and inventions, mechanical and 
bibliographical; spread and_ rearrange: 
ment of library buildings; planning and 
production of unified city systems. But 
book lore and book knowledge were 
essential in the librarian’s own profes 
sional background. Today, for successive 
years, the trend in librarianship has 
moved steadily toward a specialized in- 
tellectualism or a streamlined adding: 
machine efficiency in the operation of 
mechanical processes. 


The extreme phase of statistification 
and mechanization of book use has some- 
what diminished within the last ten 
years, and there is beginning a realiza- 
tion of the values of the books them: 
selves, of the stimulation to knowledge 
and understanding that can be conveyed 
by librarians who know and can use 
with wisdom and magnetism the cultural 
and intellectual and informational quali- 
ties of the literature of today, in all its 
varieties, its manifold relationships to 
world problems, its illumination of 
human interests and experience. There 
are not enough such librarians. The 
years in which library schools have cen: 
tered more and more on_ theoretical 
analyses and statistical tabulations of 
book use rather than on books, their 
failure to recognize “bookishness” as an 
asset in librarianship, has made it very 
difficult to train students to fullest effec’ 
tiveness in broad general book selection 
and in reader service, has caused a seri 

(Continued on page 114) 





The San Francisco Earthquake and Fire 
of 1906 and its Effect Upon Libraries 


By PETER THOMAS CONMY, City Librarian, Oakland 


THIS IS THE FOURTEENTH of the Essays 
on California Library History assembled by 
the CLA Committee on California Library 
istory, Andrew H. Horn, Chairman. Previous 
essays were presented in our Centennial num- 
ber, June, 1950, and we hope to give you 
others as they are received. The author, Dr. 
Peter T. Conmy, was born in San Francisco. 
He was connected with the schools of San 
Francisco from 1927 to 1943 when he was 
appointed City Librarian of Oakland. He 
as charge of the Oakland Public Museum, 
he Snow Museum and Art Gallery. 


RTY-FOUR YEARS have rolled 

by since the early morning of April 

18, 1906, when the City of San Fran- 
isco was shaken by an earthquake so 
intense that it has been recorded as one 
pf the most severe tremors of all time. 
is earthquake which commenced at 
5:18 am. and endured for forty-eight 
conds, upset many burning furnaces 
knd stoves on the one hand, and broke 
numerous cisterns on the other. The re- 
ult was not alone that which might be 
expected as the result of any strong 
remor of the earth, but was augmented 
y fire which for the lack of water grew 
eyond the abilities of fire fighters to 
ontrol. The fires, of course, were aided 
nnd abetted by the breezes so character- 


leared and the world learned the story 
Mf San Francisco, victim of a compound 


The destruction from the earthquake 
was partial and extended over a wide 
prea which included territory far re- 
oved from the city and county of San 
tancisco. The shock was felt along a 
ong fault and left in its train damage 
ss far north as Mendocino and as far 
outh as San Luis Obispo. Destruction 
tom the fire, however, was limited to 
he confines of San Francisco, and was 
omplete within the most densely popu- 
ated section, which included the prin- 
pal business district and area which 
omprised roughly ten square miles. 
Within this zone the devastation was 
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absolute and the only vestiges of a once 
progressive city were charred ruins. 


As the flames burned, the residents 
moved out in several directions. Some 
took to the bay and settled temporarily 
in Marin County to the north, or in 
Alameda County on the east. Others 
moved west and found safety and succor 
in the hospitality of residents of the un- 
touched Western Addition; or within 
the green of the famous Presidio Reser- 
vation, or in the great and uninhabited 
sand dunes along the oceanside of the 
city. Others moved in a southerly direc- 
tion and were befriended by their more 
fortunate brethren in the Potrero 
Heights, Butchertown, and the Upper 
and Outer Mission Districts. The vic- 
tims of destruction who settled wherever 
they could on the rim of the city had 
one theory in common with those whose 
homes escaped the fury of the fire. This 
was a resolute determination to rebuild, 
a spirit that manifested itself even while 
the tragedy was at its height. Says 
Keeler, 


And this is the spirit of the new San 
Francisco. It rises above misfortune; it 
grows great through disaster; it expands 
to the immeasurable needs of the hour. 
We who have suffered all things will 
dare to do all things: this is the temper 
of the people. Ten square miles in ruins 
—ten square miles out of the heart of 
the most populous city of the Pacific— 
its banks, office buildings, warehouses, 
factories, churches, libraries, museums, 
homes incendiated — nothing left but 
broken birch and scrap-iron throughout 
all those desolate wastes of hill and 
plain.—and the spirit of the people not 
merely unbroken but exalted, enthused 
with the will to do and serve. (Charles 
Keeler, San Francisco through Earth- 
quake and Fire, p. 53.) 


The effects of the earthquake and fire 
of 1906 were both negative and positive. 
On the negative side there was loss, 
chaos and destruction, complete and ab- 
solute. On the positive side there were 
the lessons learned and the building of 
a better and more beautiful city. The 
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negative and positive effects on libraries 
will be considered presently. 


Library Destruction. Great indeed 
was the damage to and destruction of 
libraries in the disaster. As a result of 
the earthquake, damage was done to a 
number of libraries outside of San Fran- 
cisco. This is summarized herewith. 

Ferndale Public Library—$300 damage to 

building 

Hayward Public Library—$1,750 damage 

to building 

Healdsburg Public Library—plastering fell 

Livermore Public Library—fallen chimney 

Los Gatos Public Library—slight damage 

Martinez Public Library—$1,400 damage 

to building 

Mountain View Public Library—building 

destroyed 

Napa Public Library—building had to be 

closed a month for repairs 

Niles Public Library—$1,000 damage to 

building 

Oakland Public Library—$3,000 damage 

to building 

Palo Alto Public Library—$50 damage 

Petaluma Public Library—badly damaged; 

closed indefinitely 

Redwood City Public Library—$5,000 

damage to building 

Santa Cruz Public Library—slight damage 

Santa Rosa Public Library—building 

wrecked 

Stanford University Library—new building 

valued at about $300,000 a complete 
wreck 


Devastation of libraries within the 
City and County of San Francisco came 
essentially from the fire, only slight dam- 
age having resulted from the earthquake. 
It is not known what the complete dam- 
age was because there were within the 
burnt area a number of private collec- 
tions, no record of which appeared in 
any compilation. A general estimate of 
the losses may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing report in Library Journal for 
May 1906. 

Irreparable among the losses caused 
by the San Francisco calamity was the 
destruction of the libraries of the city... 
For it is not only a blow to the library 
interests of San Francisco and the Pacific 
Coast, but to scholarship and _ historical 
research throughout the country. In 
rough figures over 700,000 volumes have 
been destroyed, and a conservative esti- 
mate of the money loss is stated as three 
million dollars; this, of course, without 
consideration of the unique historic value 
of much of the material. Foremost prob- 
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ably in the historical and bibliographical 
importance was the great Sutro collec. 
tion, of which the latest reports indicate 
that a portion escaped destruction; and 
the library of the Pioneers’ Society with 
its original records of the days of the 
argonauts and forty-niners. The Mer- 
cantile Library collection also was of 
great value, for in the early years of its 
existence it bought generously and with 
discrimination, and it contained many 
rare and valuable works that can never 
be replaced. Gone too is the Public 
Library's fine collection of California 
newspaper files—running back through 
the last sixty years, and its rich collec: 
tion of pamphlets relating to the early 
history of the state. The Mechanics’ 
Institute Library of about 120,000 vol 
umes, particularly strong in scientific 
works, the law libraries of the city and 
the supreme court, the important spe- 
cialized collection of the Academy of 
Sciences, the small but notable collection 
of the Bohemian Club, and a long list 
of minor association libraries and private 
collections round out the record of de 
struction. Fortunately the great Ban 
croft collection escaped the fire and is 
intact. (Library Journal 31:5, May 1906, 
pp. 201-202.) 


Available statistics indicate the fol 
lowing very specific losses of and to |i 
braries in San Francisco. 


San Francisco Public Library—complete 
destroyed except for two branches. 0 
of the branches burned was the Jame 
D. Phelan Branch located at 4th a 
Clara Streets. Book loss was 128,00 

B'nai B'rith—building and library of 
12,000 volumes destroyed 

Bohemian Club—building and 5,000 
volumes ; 

California Academy of Sciences—buildin 
and 12,000 volumes 

Chamber of Commerce—building and 
2,000 volumes 

Ligue Nationale Francaise—loss of book 
was 25,000 volumes 

Mechanics-Mercantile—building and 
200,000 volumes 

Microscopical Society—book loss 2,500 
volumes 

St. Ignatius College (now University 
San Francisco)—building and 40,000 
volumes 

San Francisco County Medical Society 
book loss 1,600 volumes 

San Francisco Reading Room for the 
Blind—400 volumes 

San Francisco Verein—book loss 4,400 
volumes 

State Normal School—buildings and 
book loss of 8,500 volumes 
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Supreme Court of California—library of 
17,000 volumes completely destroyed 

Theosophical Society—book loss 1,000 
volumes 

San Francisco Law Library—35,000 vol- 
umes burned 

University Club—building and 2,500 
volumes 

Wells Fargo Company—building and li- 
brary of 5,000 volumes lost. 

Young Men's Christian Association—book 
loss of 2,500 volumes 

Sutro Library—building and 200,000 books 

California Pioneer Society—building and 
library of unknown number of volumes 


Crocker Mansion on Nob Hill and library 
therein—totally lost 


Geographical Society of the Pacific—library 
of 6,000 volumes burned 


The loss to librarianship as such was 
great but the loss to history was greater. 
It must be understood that San Francisco 
was rich in records and documents going 
back to the gold rush era, the centen- 
nial of which has been celebrated dur- 
ing the current year. An example of a 
rare historical record burned is Langlois, 
Ecclesiastical and Religious Journal of 
San Francisco. This manuscript was 
written by Rev. Anthony Langlois, pio- 
neer Catholic Missionary who assisted 
in founding the first parish in San 
& Francisco in 1849. Just when it had 
@been written is not known. It was 
4 housed in Santa Clara College but had 
been borrowed by Rev. Joseph Riordan, 
S. J. who was writing the history of St. 
Ignatius College. The conflagration that 
destroyed the college consumed Lang- 
lois’ Journal. Fortunately an excerpt is 
reproduced in Riordan, The First Half- 
} Century of St. Ignatius, but the com- 
plete and original manuscript is gone. 
Then, too, the book by Riordan had 
been completed and several hundred 
copies printed. The fire destroyed the 
plates. This explains why this became 
a rare book, a collectors item from its 
infancy. In 1884 Langlois wrote a state- 
ment of the founding of the first parish 
in 1849. This document is preserved in 
the Archives of the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco. Luckily these had been re- 
moved in 1891 from the old cathedral 
on California Street to the new one on 
Van Ness Avenue and survived the fire. 
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The valuable materials of the Arch- 
diocesan Archives had their counterpart 
in the records of the many churches of 
all denominations that were burned. 
Rare books and valuable records were 
to be found in the homes. Wrote one 
writer, 

It is said, in connection with the de- 
struction of all the beautiful San Fran- 
cisco homes, that the men most regretted 
the loss of their libraries, the women 
the loss of their heirlooms. (J. C€. 
Altrochi, The Spectacular San Francis- 
cans, p. 285) 

This account continues, 

All the library of the Society of 
Pioneers, including twelve bound vol- 
umes of typescript reminiscences of pio- 
neers, disappeared in fine, gray ash; all 
the books of the Public Library, Mer- 
cantile Library, Mechanics Institute, Bo- 
hemian Club, B'nai B'rith, and French 
Collection, vanished. (Ibid.) 

On November 25, 1905, the Univer- 
sity of California had purchased from 
Hubert H. Bancroft, the Bancroft Li- 
brary of Pacific Coast History, housed 
in a brick building at 26th and Valencia 
Streets. The contract allowed a period 
of six months for removing the con- 
tents to Berkeley. Happily the fire of 
1906 did not reach 26th and Valencia 
Streets or the unremoved materials of 
Bancroft Library would have been 
burned also. 


Positive Results. Visiting at Stanford 
University in April 1906 was the famous 
psychologist, William James. He visited 
San Francisco during the height of the 
catastrophe and expressed himself as 
amazed at the fortitude and mutual 
helpfulness of the people. (William 
James, Memories and Studies, Chapter 
IX.) Of similar vein is the report made 
to the Narragansett Pier meeting of the 
American Library Association by Charles 
S. Greene, Librarian of the Oakland 
Public Library. Said he, 

The final effect of that earthquake and 
fire will come in the rebuilding of those 
libraries. San Francisco will be rebuilt 
more grandly, more beautifully, more 
wisely than before. Nobody in San 
Francisco doubts that .. . 

And all the libraries are going to be 
rebuilt. They accept the lesson of the 
fire—not that San Francisco should not 
rebuild, but that she shall build better 





than before. Every large building that 
was destroyed is to be rebuilt and to be 
built better with construction that will 
stand fire, that will stand such earth- 
quake shocks as may come, that will 
make a city that shall never again be 
visited by such a calamity. (Library 

Journal, 31, Part II, p. 204-06.) 

A year later at the Ashville Confer- 
ence, Librarian George Thomas Clark 
of San’ Francisco addressed the Ameri- 
can Library Association on “Lessons 
from Destruction to San Francisco Li- 
braries” (American Library Association 
Bulletin, 1:121-3, July 1907). His ad- 
dress reflected some of the scientific 
studies that had been made. One of the 
most valuable of these treated of the 
effects of the fire and earthquake on 
structural materials. Another was the 
report of the State Earthquake Investi- 
gation Commission. A third was edited 
by David Starr Jordan of Stanford and 
contained voluminous material by Pro- 
fessor Derleth of the Engineering De- 
partment of the University of California. 
Thirty-nine recommendations were in- 


cluded in this study. (See G. K. Gilbert, 


and others, The Earthquake and Fire of 
April 18, 1906 and their Effects on 


Structures and Structural Materials, 
Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1907; Report of the State Earth- 
quake Investigation Commission, Wash- 
ington, Carnegie Institute, 1908; David 
Starr Jordan, ed., The California Earth- 
quake of 1906, San Francisco, A. M. 
Robertson, 1907.) 


Most of the recommendations made 
by Mr. Clark reflect the thinking found 
in the scientific reports mentioned above. 
It will not be possible to enumerate all 
of the suggestions made and the reader 
may have recourse either to Mr. Clark’s 
address in the ALA Bulletin, or the 
scientific studies listed above. One or 
two examples may not be out of place, 
however: 


As a protection against destruction by 
earthquake it is necessary that the foun- 
dation be adequate and reliable and of 
sufficient strength to enable the entire 
base of the building to move as a unit. 
For the superstructure a properly de- 
signed and executed steel frame would 
support the greatest security. 
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For protection against fire it is of 
utmost importance that all exterior open, 
ings should be effectively guarded. Sey. 
eral devices are available for the purpose 
such as metal or covered doors and door 
and window frames, metal sash windows 
wire glass glazing and metal shutters, 

The San Francisco experience proved 
that for facades pressed salicia brick and 
terra cotta brick of common size with- 
stand the intense heat better than granite, 
marble, sandstone or limestone. Granite 
in particular spotted severely even when 
not subjected to the highest temperature 
of the fire. When used as caps for piers 
or columns it has in many cases crumbled 
and gone to pieces. It goes without say- 
ing that roofs must be of some substance 
that will prevent ingress of fire from 
that direction. Tin laid over boards 
proved inadequate. Copper, slate or some 
other material of greater refractory power 
should be used. (Clark, op. cit., p. 122.) 
The results of the scientific studies 

following the earthquake and fire of 
1906 led the City and County of San 
Francisco to adopt a new building code 
before the year was over. Additional 
provisions safeguarding life were added 
in the years immediately following. In 
1907, also, the Charter was amended 
augmenting the personnel of the fir 
department. 

Because of the great losses to libraries 
in the San Francisco disaster, librarians 
began to study scientifically the matter 
of insurance. At a district meeting of 
the California Library Association held 
on October 12, 1906, in Alameda, an 
insurance man, Herbert Folger, spoke on 
“Insurance for Libraries.” His paper 
was read also at another district meet 
ing in Redlands on January 3, 190. 
(California State Library, News Notes, 
2:1, February 1907, pp. 108-110) 

Rapid, indeed, was recovery from the 
devastation of 1906. In 1903 the people 
of the City and County of San Francisco 
had voted a bond issue of $1,647,000 
for the purchase of a site and the erec’ 
tion of a new building. The site had 
been purchased for $670,000 but the 
building, fortunately, had not been con 
structed. There remained in the bond 
fund about $1,000,000 for building pur 
poses and Andrew Carnegie augmeni 
this by a gift of $750,000 of which on 

(Continued on page 116) 





Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 


Library 


By THELMA VOGT TAYLOR 


LIBRARIANS CAN DREAM, 
can't they, of spacious quarters, 
a maximum of controlled light 
and ventilation, a minimum of 
opportunity for confusion, stack 
space for future acquisitions, and 
beauty added. Mrs. Taylor awoke 
one day to find all this an actu- 
ality at Harbor Junior College, 
Wilmington. We _ understand 
there are even telephone booths 
with un-doodle-able walls which 
must make this new building 
the last word, up to now. 


ee to the people of the 
Los Angeles Harbor area, a beauti- 
ful and functional junior college library 
was officially opened November 12th. 
It represents several years of planning, 
study and inspection of similar struc- 
tures by A. C. Zimmerman of Los An- 
geles, and James R. Friend of San Pedro, 
who are associated on the design of the 
college buildings. It is notable and due 
to the wise leadership of the Director, 
Raymond J. Casey, that the library was 
constructed during the first year of the 
college’s existence. 

Early in the planning stage a centrally 
located site was selected, easily accessible 
from classrooms, shops and Student 
Union. Covered walks from these build- 
ings to the Library make for easy access 
in all types of weather. 


Entering, one steps into a 
foyer of five sides, three of 
which are made up of display 
cases with planting areas. A 
fourth side contains the built- 
in card catalog; and the re- 
maining side is formed by a 
portion of the _ reference 
counter, which also doubles 
for reserved book service. 

An enclosed space to the rear of this 
area has stack capacity for 3000 volumes. 


Open magazine shelving at convenient 
levels for 250 magazines and newspapers 
is built into the periodical room to the 
right of this section. Built-in cabinets 
below these house older issues awaiting 
binding. Comfortably seating 200 peo- 
ple, the general reading room is to the 
left of the foyer. Architect Zimmerman 
wisely employed glass for the partition 
between foyer and study area, and for 
the north wall of the reading room 
looking out toward the patio. This has 
assured the readers of ample light, plus 
a beautiful vista. 


This walled patio has along its borders 
bird-of-paradise, hibiscus, jasmine, and 
many other flowering bushes and plants 
to rest the readers’ eyes and feast them 
with beauty. The patio, located on the 
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north side of the building, is intended 
for out-of-door conference and group 
study. It provides another 3000 square 
feet for library use. 

Glass partitions separate the reading 
room from the open stack area. The 
latter has two floors, and will eventually 
house 60,000 volumes in steel stacks. An 
elevator to transport a book truck from 
one level to the other is included to 
facilitate the speedy shelving of books. 

Light woodwork employed throughout 
the structure follows the modern trend 
in junior college planning. Birch was 
chosen for its beauty. Thus the display 
cases, built-in card catalog, reference 
counter and periodical room present a 
cheerfully inspiring view. In harmony 
with woodwork, light birch furniture 
was selected for all sections of the build- 
ing. Wall colors were carefully chosen 
to present a background of artistry and 
beauty. 

Ideal study conditions are induced 
through use of the best technical and 
physical equipment. Air-conditioning, 
out-door sun-shades on south and west 
exposures, fluorescent lighting, special 
acoustic treatments embody this modern 
thinking. Narrow study tables, 24” x 
90”, with chairs on only one side, allow 
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three readers per unit. Arm chairs pro- 
vide comfortable seating, and are placed 
at right angles to the windows to avoid 
glare. 

To the librarian, ease of supervision js 
one of the chief delights of this building 
From the central counter one may sur. 
vey the entire reading area and stack 
space. Students all face this central unit. 
A window where books can be checked 
out opens from the rear of the reserve 
book room to an outer walk, eliminating 
the disturbing of those studying within 
the building. 

Modern audio-visual materials are 
housed in well-equipped, up-to-date, five 
room grouping. This center was planned 
by Mr. Boyd Harmon and Mrs. Mar 
garet Divizia, and is now supervised by 
Mr. Harmon, Audio-Visual Co-ordinator 
for Harbor. This suite of rooms may ke 
entered either from the main library or 
from out-of-doors. It provides a pre: 


hearing room, a pre-view little theater, 
a large and well-planned storage room, 


an office, and a general purpose room 
for teachers and students using these 
materials. According to Mr. Harmon, 
this is one of the best equipped audio- 
visual centers in any college in the 
United States. 
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Dedicating A New Library 


By ROBERT G. VOSPER 


ROBERT VOSPER, Acting Librarian, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, gave 
this dedicatory address at Los Angeles Har- 
bor Junior College, November 12, 1950. The 
presence of many townspeople at the dedica- 
tion indicate that they are adopting as their 
own this beautifully planned and friendly 
addition to their community. 


_ VERY GREAT pleasure I take 
in participating in today’s happy 
ceremony is modified slightly by the 
fact that I frankly envy Mrs. Taylor. I 
envy the extraordinary opportunities she 
has to develop library service for this 
new school with its compelling program. 
I envy her the experience of receiving 
this friendly, spacious, and useful build- 
ing and of pumping into it the lifeblood 
that is chemically generated by the union 
of books and readers. 

The opportunities she will have, and 
will share with all of you, are exciting 
to consider. Moreover I am sure that 
the imagination that Mrs. Taylor applied 
to this building will create fresh op- 
portunities for service that I cannot fore- 
see. However, I want to speak of two 
which particularly take my fancy. 

In the catalog of Harbor Junior Col- 
lege appears a phrase which holds out 
such rich possibilities to you that I wish 
it were part of your official college seal 
—that is the phrase “Los Angeles Har- 
bor Junior College is a Community Col- 
lege.” The term “community college” is 
used frequently these days in describing 
the type of two-year college that is so 
admirably represented here and in the 
development of which California is an 
enlightened national leader. Perhaps it 
is used so frequently that we tend to 
accept “community colleges” as a com- 
mon noun and to forget its overtones. 
Yet into the term “community college” 
is distilled much of the hopeful excite- 
ment that your development represents. 

One of the dominant and significant 
characteristics of the American people 
has been its mobility. We are a nation 
of pioneers, of adventurers, of travelers 
and wanderers. Since our grandfathers 
left their homes to come to this country, 


a restless curiosity has kept us from set- 
tling down. With a few exceptions 
pocketed in New England and the 
Southern Appalachians, there are few 
communities here in which families have 
lived generation after generation. It is 
almost the accepted pattern for children 
to leave home to go to school and then 
to move elsewhere to set up their own 
homes. Many an American family will 
have moved several times in one genera- 
tion, very likely ranging the breadth of 
the country. 

This characteristic mobility has high 
values and has been an important factor 
in developing the dominant spiritual 
strength of the American people. It has 
bred courage and tolerance. It has facili- 
tated the endurance of a common Ameri- 
can spirit in this large country. It has 
kept us from becoming crankily par- 
ochial and suspicious; it has kept us from 
becoming isolated from one another, 
physically and spiritually. 

On the other hand this mobility has 
prevented us from participating in and 
furthering the spirit of the local com- 
munity, a spirit that holds much human 
value. We have found restlessness rather 
than curiosity. We have failed to take 
root and have become a nation of 
strangers rather than neighbors. We 
have seriously neglected our responsi- 
bility to the local community and have 
thus lost much of the democratic spirit 
that can flourish only at the local level. 
As a result American city and town 
life is often barren, and American local 
government is often the weakest link in 
the democratic chain. 

We in California—long used to the 
stock jokes about the scarcity of native 
born—we have a special stake in this 
matter as we participate in the latest, 
and perhaps last, great westward trek of 
the American people. We must take 
stock of the impact on our communities 
of today’s great shift in population. 

There are however some signs that 
the pattern is changing as a result of 
inescapable economic and geographic 
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facts. Many thoughtful people are fac- 
ing up to the consequences of a dis- 
integrated community life. I call your 
attention to two significant indications 
of a changing point of view toward ex- 
cessive mobility. One is The Montana 
Study of the mid-1940’s, an imagina- 
tively planned program for enriching 
the rural townlife of the state, carried 
on by the University of Montana. Its 
story is told in R. W. Poston’s book, 
“Small Town Renaissance” (Harper, 
1950). 


Another significant indication of deep 
concern over the mobility of our people 
lies in the spreading of the “community 
college” concept, a concept that you can 
make into a vital force. 


Certain possibilities for action are ex- 
plicit in your program. Your courses 
of study will be gauged to the needs of 
this area with its dynamic technological 
union of oil and the sea. This is good 
both practically and philosophically, for 
it will help young men and women to 
find an economically sound place in this 
community. In addition you can offer 
the facilities of the College to the people 
of the community so that your students 
can participate with them in concerts, 
exhibits, and conferences. 

But this is not enough. I hope you 
will extend the community concept fur- 
ther, and the Library can effectively 
help in what I have in mind. 

I hope you will foster in your students 
an understanding of, and a pride in, this 
community—its history, its natural set- 
ting, its technological development and 
resources, its social problems and 
possibilities. 

A century has gone by since San 
Pedro participated in the creation of 
California’s statehood, but 400 years 
have gone by since Juan Cabrillo sailed 
into this Bay of Smokes. The long en- 
suing history, rich in names and events 
important in the history of the state and 
nation, should form part of your stu- 
dents’ education in order to enrich and 
fortify their sense of community. These 
young people will need other and richer 
ties to their community than mere eco- 
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nomic opportunity can give. Their com- 
munity pride will gain dimension 


through reading such a writer as Richard 
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Henry Dana who had this to say about > ; 
Dead Man’s Island in 1835: “The only e tical 
other thing (besides the brig Pilgrim) fi.) , 
which broke the surface of the great bay Po-uliat 
was a small, dreary-looking island, steep J, the 
and conical, of a clayey soil, and with in mate 
out the sign of vegetable life upon it, Btorest 
yet which had a peculiar and melan [j., . 
choly interest, for on the top of it were ust h: 
buried the remains of an Englishman, }, wr, 
the commander of a small merchant brig, [ag co) 
who died while lying in this port. It fon | 
was always a solemn and affecting spot oreign 
to me. There it stood desolate, and in fpon't { 





the midst of desolation; and there were 























the remains of one who died and was i 
buried alone and friendless. Had it been }. abo. 
a common burying-place, it would have 
been nothing. The single body corre { Such 
sponded well with the solitary character fedoub 
of everything around. It was the only fren « 
spot in California that impressed me Philoso 
with anything like poetic interest.” e dex 
Alas, Dead Man’s Island is no more hip ir 
to be seen in the magnificent harbor fainly 
below us, but the making of that harbor Gre 
is another exciting bit of history that Pondor 
should be part of the heritage of all panual 
your students. enter 
Your students should not forget “The fhad hi 
old Bay of San Pedro where the Indians tons, ; 
of Suanga !aunched canoes for Catalina, own 
where Spanish galleons anchored, where ft Sac 
foreign smugglers slipped in by night, qrouth 
where sailors from Boston toiled, the foth t 
old Bay in which, at springtime, Juan Palph 





José Dominguez and José Dolores Sepul- 
veda watched blue waters stirred by 
countless spouting whales.” These are 
the words of W. W. Robinson in an 
interesting little booklet on the land 
titles in San Pedro and Wilmington, 
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one of a series published by the Title | At 
Insurance and Trust Company of Los hy pR, 
Angeles in the interests of community Be }, 
history. I testi 

If you give no formal attention here Hf Re. 
to state and local history, then let the Mgsict 
Library make a special effort to bring Bryan 
the written record of the community to Hay } 








(Continued on page 117) 


A California Bookman Abroad 


BOUT FIVE years ago, when I 
served on a Special Committee to 
sport on the CLA Bulletin, it was em- 
shatically recommended that the peri- 
hdical should restrict itself to articles 
reculiar to the California scene, and 
et the eastern journals have first claim 
bn material of national and international 
nterest. Although the present editor was 
iso a member of that Committee, she 
ust have had a lapse of memory when 
the wrote me “Dear Sir, past president 
nd contributing editor: The editor has 
een looking for an envelope with a 
oreign stamp, but it hasn’t come yet. 
Don't forget that we want an article by 
ovember Sth. You and Mrs. Powell 
bre having a grand time, I know. Tell 
about it.” 


Such a command, coming from our 
doubtable editor, is not to be ignored, 
pven when obeying it breaches the basic 
hilosophy of a quarterly supposed to 
e devoted to libraries and librarian- 
hip in California, not England. Cer- 
ainly I cannot report on librarianship 
Great Britain, for although I was in 
ondon during the Library Association's 
pnnual conference, which celebrated the 
entenary of the Public Library Act, I 
ad had my fill of Centennial celebra- 
ions, and was not going to risk any let 
flown after the high point we reached 
pt Sacramento in June. I opened my 
outh only twice during the week— 
oth times at banquets—one given by 
alph A. Brown in honor of Luther 
vans, at which the Librarian of Con- 
press's testimonial to his home state of 
exas led me to orate impromptu in be- 
alf of my adopted state of California 
and again at the Dorchester Hotel, 
nly to engulf a magnificent meal. 


At an organizing meeting of a group 
pf British research librarians, held at 
he badly bombed University College, 
testified to the value of the Association 
pf Research Libraries. I have seen CU's 
Assistant Librarian-on-leave, Douglas 
Pryant, on numerous occasions from the 
lay he met us on arrival in Waterloo 


Station, and each time with increased 
respect for the work he is doing as 
Director of Libraries for the U.S. In- 
formation Service in the United King- 
dom. CU's Music Librarian and Ful- 
bright scholar, Vincent Duckles, is 
located in Cambridge, where I encoun- 
tered him one morning at a bookstall 
in the market square. 


Apart from the American Library in 
London I have had the opportunity to 
visit only one library in England. All 
my reading life I have longed to see 
the Pepysian Library at Magdalen Col- 
lege in Cambridge. When I was in 
England nearly twenty years ago, funds 
did not permit me to leave London, and 
thus it was not until this fall that my 
wish finally came true. 


Certainly nothing I had ever read 
gave me a true picture of this extra- 
ordinary Seventeenth century collection 
bequeathed to his Alma Mater by Sam- 
uel Pepys upon his death, and kept ab- 
solutely intact by virtue of his shrewd 
testamentary provision which transferred 
the library to Trinity College if Mag- 
dalen meddled with its arrangement. All 
that I had read about the Pepysian had 
been merely factual. A collection of 
one man’s books, formed through the 
years with loving care, is more than a 
bibliography. It can be a creation of 
high art, capable of arousing profound 
emotions in its beholder. Such was my 
experience in visiting the Bibliotheca 
Pepysiana. 

It is housed in a single room on the 
second floor of a building which forms 
one side of an inner court of the College. 
The books are shelved in the elegant 
mahogany glass-doored cases or “presses” 
as they were called in the Seventeenth 
century, arranged by size in exactly the 
same order as left by Pepys, little 12 
mos in front, then 8vos and 4tos in 
back, folios underneath, all uniformly 
bound in full calf or sheep, richly gilt, 
with titles stamped in gold on red and 
black labels. The optical effect is alto- 
gether opulent. Readers of the Diary 
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know what great pleasure, both sensory 
and intellectual, Pepys’s books brought 
him. 

It was the first day of the fall term 
and Dr. Ladborough, the newly ap- 
pointed Pepysian Librarian, was busily 
counselling students. His deputy, who 
works most of the time in the Univer- 
sity Library (the Pepysian is open only 
one hour each afternoon), unlocked the 
cases and permitted me to handle the 
books. I went straightway to certain 
volumes by Pepys’s contemporaries, 
John Evelyn and Robert Boyle, and sure 
enough, they bore such presentation in- 
scriptions as to make a bookman’s mouth 
water. Exciting also was the first edition 
of Newton’s Principia, bearing Pepys’s 
imprimatur as president at the time of 
the Royal Society. 

And of course the volumes of the 
Diary—how .neat and scholarly the cryp- 
tic shorthand, which withheld its secrets 
for a hundred years until the Reverend 
John Smith cracked the cypher and tran- 
scribed the entries. In an adjoining work- 
room are shelved the two score volumes 
of the manuscript transcriptions, to- 
gether with the many printed editions 
of the Diary and dozens of volumes 
about Pepys. So neat are Pepys’s own 
Diary pages, written within ruled bor- 
ders, that I wonder if he did not com- 
pose them hastily in English and then 
transcribe them later in this impeccable 
shorthand? 


Although, as I have noted, the books 
are shelved by size, there is a manuscript 
catalog in both accessions and class order, 
so that a book can be readily located. 
The Pepysian bookplate is an engraved 
portrait of himself, with his motto mens 
cuiusque is est cuisque, mounted on the 
verso of the title page! 

Let it not be thought, that Sam Pepys 
was merely a collector of pretty books 
which he dressed in rich bindings. His 
library is representative of the best im- 
prints of his time. He collected early 
printing from Caxton on, Spanish books, 
manuscripts, and contemporary broad- 
side ballads, many of which have sur- 
vived only in his collection and have 
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been published by Hyder Rollins. I won 

der if any collection, formed by one may 
between 1900 and 1950, will surviv 
intact a quarter millenium from now 

I wonder if anything will survive thaflpvELY 
long? 

Stonehenge probably. In the courg 
of a month’s driving roundabout south jc 
western England we visited those ruing Univers 
on the lonely Salisbury plain, and thoe|myHE 
at Avebury to the north. Brute survival | Ca 
is their lesson. I am more than ever im] gived, 
pressed by the excellence of Robinson} o¢ the 
Jeffers’ volume Descent to the Dead}vienna 
written about his archaeological wan}ihe fin 
derings and ethnological meditationgin Bur 
while he was in Great Britain twenty|quring 
years ago. In the Cotswolds we sawiTheodc 
limestone houses of the great building Dr 
period from 1580 to 1640, which are thy. an, 
stucco what Bach is to Irving Berlin tinguis! 
The books of H. J. Massingham, in th§ po... 
Batsford series and elsewhere, are more ay of 
than guide books to these rural regions 
they are moving commentaries on th 
spiritual ruin wrought by industrializ 
tion, a theme which I found haunting 
me in California. 

All I can say for London’s smog i 
that it is a prettier shade of blue tha 
the stuff at home! And yet books and 
bookmen are concentrated in London 
nowhere else in the world, and thei 
magnetic pull is irresistible. 

—LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


Univer. 
Gompe 
fessor ( 
tinued 

In |} 
made i 
Gringo 


Applause for the Book Week pub 
licity committee of LAPL, and particu 
larly for Robert Fansler for a striking 
cover design of symbols of communica 
tion, and to Armine Mackenzie for 
lists demonstrating that “New books re 
vive and redecorate old ideas; old book 
suggest and invigorate new ideas.” fhi 


And to San Francisco Public whos 
Great Books Exhibit included many 
volumes. 

* * * 

We received a request for two copie of val 
of our September number from a phys 
cian in Boston. Is it possible we havgand tri 
become required reading in doctos physici 
offices, along with Life, Look and Time 


The Gomperz Collection 


University of Southern California 
By EVELYN H. HERAS 


 thafpvELYN HARWOOD HERAS in charge 
of the Hoose Philosophy Library of Univer- 
sity of Southern California since 1943, has 
recently joined her husband, Antonio Heras, 
MIvisiting professor of Spanish at Toronto 

: ruin University, Toronto, Canada. 
HE UNIVERSITY of Southern 
California is fortunate to have re- 
ef imf ceived, almost in its entirety, the library 
binsonl of the late Dr. Heinrich Gomperz of 
Dead}Vienna. This library, said to have been 
WaN}the finest private philosophical library 
tationJin Europe, was in process of formation 
wentyiduring two generations, that of Dr. 
© SiWiTheodor Gomperz and that of his son. 
uildingg De Heinrich Gomperz, born in 
are (Vienna in 1873, was one of the dis- 
Berlin tinguished foreign scholars and philoso- 
phers who became members of the Fac- 
ulty of the School of Philosophy of the 
BUniversity of Southern California. Dr. 
m “EGomperz was appointed Visiting Pro- 
rializal fessor of Philosophy in 1935 and con- 


unting tinued until his death in December 1942. 

| In his autobiographical remarks — 
a ‘made in 1942 at the request of Pedro 
> than 


Gringoire, Editor of Luminar, and re- 
printed in The Personalist—Dr. Gom- 
‘rerz states that he was interested in 
“speculation by the time he had finished 
high school, and that this interest later 

ELL Hdominated his life. He graduated with 
the degree of Ph.D. in Philosophy from 

; pudthe University of Vienna, in 1896, after 
artivfhaving studied in Berlin also. Although 
trikin@he studied under great teachers, the in- 
unica#fuence of his scholar-father was strong- 
or thifest. While Dr. Theodor Gomperz was 
oks ref writing his well-known work, Griechische 
book Denker, his son was permitted to watch 
" fhim and make criticisms; he thus became 
who familiar with Greek philosophy. Besides 
y rarghistory of philosophy, he wrote philo- 
sphical works in many other fields— 
“logic, epistemology, aesthetics, theory 
copieqof values, freedom and responsibility, 
physifand political philosophy.” His teachers 
> havgand friends included the great Austrian 
octospphysicist and epistemologist Ernst Mach, 
im’pigmund Freud, and most of the mem- 
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bers of the “Vienna Circle.” The latter 
group influenced the writing of two 
works published a few years before his 
death, one of which, Interpretation. 
Logical analysis of a method of historical 
research, written in English but printed 
at The Hague, was available in Ger- 
many, but not in America. Dr. Gomperz 
wrote, “As a teacher, my supreme goal 
has always been to stimulate the stu- 
dent’s own thinking, and, I sincerely 
hope, I have never preferred the dull 
student who abides by the words of the 
master to the good student who contra- 
dicts him.” 


In 1938 an important part of Dr. 
Gomperz’s library of 18,000 volumes 
was purchased for the Hoose Library 
of Philosophy, with funds given by The 
Seeley Wintersmith Mudd Foundation. 
The 3,200 volumes cover thoroughly the 
period of European philosophy from 
1700 to 1850. The collection is rich in 
first editions and contains the complete 
works of many philosophers, the great 
names of this period, as well as works 
of their followers. Kant’s works are 
complete in first editions, except the 
Latin dissertation of 1770. There are 
many rarities. Among them are first 
editions of Arthur Collier’s Clavis uni- 
versalis, of which there is another copy 
in the British Museum; Bernard de 
Mandeville’s Fable of the bees; Joseph 
Butler's celebrated Analogy of religion; 
Adam Smith’s Theory of moral senti- 
ments and Inquiry into the nature and 
causes of the wealth of nations; and 
Edmund Burke’s Enquiry into the origin 
of our ideas of the sublime and beautiful. 
The first editions of all of James Mill's 
works are in the collection. Julien Offray 
de La Mettrie, French materialist, is 
represented with his works complete in 
first editions, most of them of extreme 
rarity. One is said to be unique and 
four others to be one of two known 
copies each. There is also a complete 
collection of the writings of Claude 
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Adrien Helvétius, the De l’esprit being 
extremely rare. There are first editions 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Emile, Con- 
fessions and Dialogues. The German 
section contains many rare items in addi- 
tion to Immanuel Kant’s works—un- 
usually full collections of the works of 
Christian Thomasius, Frederick the 
Great, Moses Mendelssohn, J. Christian 
Edelmann, Salmon Maimon, Karl L. 
Reinhold, Gottlob E. Schulze, Johann 
G. Fichte, Friedrich W. J. Schelling, 
Henrich Steffens, Georg W. F. Hegel, 
Friedrich T. von Vischer, Arthur Schop- 
enhauer, with twenty-five volumes by 
Schopenhauer’s mother, Johanna, and 
his sister, Adele. There are works of 
Franz von Baader, Friedrich E. D. 
Schleiermacher, Jakob F. Fries, Johann 
F. Herbart, Bernard Bolzano, and Gus- 
tav T. Fechner. 

Dr. Gomperz was the principal speaker 
at the dedication exercises of this por- 
tion of his library, on April 1, 1940. 
It was the only portion he was to see 
again. The many thousands of volumes 
and pamphlets which had remained in 
Vienna were to be offered for sale to 
the University of Southern California. 
They were packed in boxes, labelled 
“University of Southern California,” 
and secretly stored. Hitler wanted the 
library for a German university, but 
American friends in Vienna during the 
war succeeded in keeping its where- 
abouts secret. After the end of World 
War II, Mrs. Gomperz, a resident of 
Los Angeles, was able to have the boxes 
of books shipped, and they were tem- 
porarily stored in Mudd Memorial Hall 
of Philosophy. After customs inspec- 
tion, arranging and checking with Dr. 
Gomperz’s hand-written catalog, which 
took considerable time, the University 
purchased the collection. It was decided 
to distribute the books among the ap- 
propriate campus libraries. They are 
being catalogued as rapidly as possible 
and many items have been processed. 
Those on philosophy include editions of 
and commentaries on Plato, Aristotle 
and Kant, by eminent German scholars, 
as well as works of German philosophers 
of the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
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eth centuries. In the latter group ar 
thirty-five volumes by Theodor Gomper 
and twenty-four volumes by Heinrich 
Gomperz. The seventy-nine volume g 
of Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorun 
latinorum, edited by the Academy of 
Sciences in Vienna has been catalogued, 
It is estimated that another year will be 
required to complete the processing 9 
this library. 


The rare books in the later purchas 
include many sixteenth century print: 
There is a first edition of the 


works of Joachim abbot of Fiore; & 
Bonaventura’s Centiloquium and Specw 
lum disciplinae ad novicios; the Open 
omnia of St. Bernard; and works by 
Albertus Magnus, Petrus Hispanus 
Ramon Lull, Johann Tauler, Pierre 
d’Ailly, Jean Gerson, Gabriel Biel, Car 
dinal Gaspar Contarini, Phillip Mel 
anchton, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, 
Johann Reuchlin, Georgius Trapezun 
tius, Pietro Pomponazzi, Simone Porzic 
Agostino Nifo, Girolamo Cardano, Al 
essandro Piccolomini, Joannes Bessario 
Claudius Campen, Isaac Casaubon, 
Pierre Gregoire, Juan de Mariana, Fran 
cesco Patrizio, Angelo Poliziano, Joanneg 
Trithemius, and Leonardo Aretino. Som¢ 
valuable seventeenth century public 
tions include a rare Latin first editio 
of René Descartes’ Passiones animae and 
a 1644 edition of the Meditationes dq 
prima philosophia. The followers 3 
well as the critics of Descartes are we 
represented. There are also works 0 
Tommaso Campanella, Franciscus Sw 
arez, Benedict de Spinoza, Francis 
Bacon, Thomas Hobbes, Walter Charle 
ton, Henry More, Joseph Glanvi 
George Rust, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and 
Sir George Mackenzie. Many of thes 
works of Renaissance and post-Renais 
sance writers are first editions. 


The library of Dr. Heinrich Gompen 
of the Universities of Vienna and South 
ern California has contributed greatly 
to the formation of an outstanding 
philosophical library not only for th 
State of California, but also for 
western part of the United States. 





Building Together For Tomorrow 


By DOROTHY S. SUTHERLAND 
Radio and Television Chairman, California State PTA 


HAT RADIO and television are 

very powerful instruments in social 
education is recognized by the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

It is practically impossible to estimate 
the total effects of these media on the 
attitudes and minds of our children and 
hence upon the future culture of our 
civilization. That old Chinese proverb 
says—“One picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words.” Since television combines 
both pictures and words, it is just that 
much more effective. Furthermore, tele- 
vision can, and eventually will go into 
every home. 

We can not stress too strongly then, 
the need for discrimination in the choice 
of programs. Good parents are careful 
in the choice of food that their child 
eats. It is perhaps even more important 
that the mental diet be well balanced, 
free from harmful spices as well as too 
strong stimulants. 

As parents there are certain things 
we look to radio and television to do 
for our children. We want them to help 
us develop in our children those qualities 
needed for good citizenship. Characters 
portrayed in a popular program can be 
considerate and thoughtful of others. 
Democracy and American ideals can be 
promoted and the program can be in- 
teresting and have good clean fun. 

Children are known to be the world’s 
best imitators. If their favorite hero or 
heroine always portrays fine attitudes 
and good character traits, that can’t help 
having a wholesome effect upon the 
child. Of course we want the program 
to be entertaining, but we want it to 
be able to hold the child’s interest with- 
out scaring him half to death. Children, 
particularly small children, love fairy 
tales and make-believe. They love ad- 
venture but they don’t want their 
favorite character harmed in any way. 
Nor do they want him in too great 
danger. 

In my opinion, TV has done a better 
job so far than has radio to provide 


suitable programs for the young child. 
Time for Beany is a universal favorite. 
As in radio, there is still a need for 
really good programs for the “gang” age 
children, the boys and girls who are too 
young for adult shows and yet too old 
for most of the children’s programs. 
They want adventure and excitement, 
and they need it. 

We do not want to see children ex- 
ploited. Neither do we want too much 
“give-away” on programs. Maybe we 
are a bit old fashioned, but we want to 
teach our children the good old Ameri- 
can custom to expect to receive only in 
proportion to services rendered. 

Radio and TV can be helpful in 
teaching children many good habits. 
They can teach them to be good sports 
and to be safety-wise. 

The 5-7:30 time for children’s pro- 
grams is ideal, and we believe there is 
sufficient good, worthwhile subject mat- 
ter without getting into murder mys 
teries, gangster pictures, and other killer- 
diller-type programs. We certainly do 
not like these programs on the air dur- 
ing child-listening time, and do every- 
thing in our power to encourage parents 
to turn the dial to something else when 
children are listening. But that some- 
thing else should be good. By that, I 
mean not only good for the child, but 
liked by him. 

In an effort not only to promote dis- 
crimination but also to encourage the 
many good programs on the air, the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has done several things. 

A state wide committee was set up to 
evaluate and recommend programs. This 
committee was composed of 35 persons 
and included besides the district radio 
chairman, several professional people 
working in the radio educational field. 

Using a brief and simple criteria this 
committee selected those programs heard 
over state wide networks which they 
felt could be recommended. The criteria 
for rating was: 
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1. Content: Is the story desirable, 
worthwhile and suited to the child’s ex- 
perience? 

2. Speech: Is the language good? Are 
the speakers setting a good standard for 
the speaking voice? It the dialogue well 
written and produced? 

3. Emotions: Is the excitement valid? 
Does it over-stimulate? 

4. Musical background: Is the music 
appropriate, or is it likely to spoil ap- 
preciation of great selections by wrong 
association? 

5. Character: Does it uphold those 
ideals which we consider necessary for 
the welfare of the individual and others? 
Does it stimulate an emulation of good 
character traits? 

6. Commercials: Are 
honest and in good taste? 

7. Time: Is the program aired at a 
desirable listening hour? 

Recommended lists of programs were 
published in the California Parent- 
Teachers Magazine and many district, 
council and local newsettes carried them. 
In the field of TV we also supplied our 
list of recommended children’s programs 
to a news service and some fifty papers in 
Southern California marked those pro- 
grams with an asterisk in their weekly 
TV log, making the notation that those 
so marked were approved by the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

We have also encouraged stations to 
provide good programs. Through a 
grant from the Rosenberg foundation 
we were able to provide a series of 
14 transcriptions in Parent Education 
known as “The Inquiring Parent.” These 
were prepared by the National Mental 
Hygiene Association and dealt with such 
subjects as “Moral training of children,” 
“What about comics?” “Popular and 
unpopular children,” “Children’s allow- 
ances,” “What can father do?” “Junior 
has his troubles,” etc. Thirty-one sta- 
tions in various parts of the state from 
Eureka to San Diego broadcast this 
series. In many areas discussion and 
study groups followed the broadcasts. 

Believing that many stations would 
broadcast better programs for children 


they _ brief, 
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if such were more readily available, the 
Congress gave a Grant-in-Aid to a gradu- 
ate student in the USC radio depart 
ment to prepare a series of children’s 
programs. This 14 program series, 
known as “Fablegrams,” has been on 
the air in some part of California the 
past year and also in Hawaii. 


Several districts, notably the 17th 
San Mateo, with Carrousel, and the 
23rd-Riverside, with Sleepy Joe, have 
encouraged local stations to put on their 
own programs. There were 82 stations in 
the state which did some broadcasting 
last year for the PTA and we feel cer. 
tain that if more good programs were 
available these stations would cooperate 
with more time allotment. 


Now what can librarians do to help? 
If there is a good story teller on the 
library staff, offer her services to the 
PTA for use on their radio sponsored 
time. Offer to help the local PTA 
evaluating committee. If they do not 
have one, encourage them to set one 
up, for the state committee can only 
evaluate state-wide programs. Local 
station programs must be evaluated by 
local committees. Work with the PTA 
council to get the local newspapers to 
mark approved programs in the daily 
logs. Post lists of approved programs 
on bulletin boards. Mimeograph lists of 
approved children’s programs could be 
handed out to children’s librarians and 
parents. On occasion, a story about 
some good children’s program could be 
published in local papers. Encourage 
parents to read the page on radio and 
TV printed each month in the Cali 
fornia Parent Teacher and in the Na 
tional Parent Teacher. 


Parents have a responsibility to help 
their children choose their programs just 
as they help them choose their food and 
their clothes. Producers, sponsors, and 
stations have a responsibility in seeing 
that children’s programs measure up to 
high standards of quality, both as to 
content of story and character por 


trayal. Now is the time to set up stand 
ards in TV. 
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Calitornia State Documents Distribution 
By MARTIN E. THOMAS 


AS SUPERVISOR of Publications Distribu- 
tion, State Printing Plant, and compiler of 
the first fifteen lists of California State Pub- 
lications, Martin E. Thomas offers some help- 
ful hints to librarians as to the what, where 
and how of securing needed documents. He 
also reminds us that librarians as chief re- 
cipients may influence legislation and actual 
distribution of this rich source of reference 
material. Mr. Thomas, member of the CLA 
Legislative Committee, was in charge of 
bindery service, UC Library Accessions Dept., 
1934-41; bibliographer, University of Illinois, 
1941-42. After a hitch as Ist Lt., Army 
Transportation Corps, and three years out- 
standing work at the State Printing Plant, 
he is now in charge of the Gift and Exchange 
Division, UCLA Library. 


RE CALIFORNIA librarians taking 
full advantage of the documents 
distribution service for which the state 
appropriates about $35,000 each year? 
Occasionally, a public, county or college 
library will ask to purchase from the 
Printing Division a volume which could 
be obtained free, under the provisions 
of the Library Distrbution Act!. One 


request from a small county library is 
a fairly typical example: “Our most re- 
cent copy of the Labor code of state of 
Calif. is dated 1939. May we have the 


” 


most recent one? Please bill us. . . 
The library received gratis a copy of 
the Code, and a post card explaining 
the gift. In another instance a purchase 
order was returned to a college library 
and the volumes ordered were shipped 
free, under the provisions of the distri- 
bution law. These are only two of an 
appreciable number of such cases, in the 
course of a year. At the same time, it 
has almost never been necessary to in- 
form a California library that the 
printed publication requested, which had 
been marked with an asterisk in Cali- 
fornia State Publications, was out of 
print. Libraries could save money by 
making certain that the first copy of a 
publication is requested under the free 
library distribution system. 

Mr. James L. McCamy, in Govern- 
ment Publications for the Citizen (Col- 
umbia University Press, 1949, p. 45-46) 
"Cal. Stats. (1945), chap. 1403. 


declares that “until now, California has 
perhaps gone further than any other 
state in establishing a system of distribu- 
tion . . . On the whole the new Cali- 
fornia system is such an improvement 
over the previous condition and over 
the typical state system that it can be 
cited as a model at this time.” 


On the other hand, the small portion 
of the First Report of the Senate In- 
vestigating Committee on Government- 
al Reorganization (Sacramento, 1950, 
p. 13), concerned with publication dis- 
tribution, states: “A very intensive study 
of publication distribution under the 
1945 Library Distribution Act shows 
some defects in present circulation ma- 
chinery.” Inasmuch as Mr. McCamy is 
discussing the Act itself and the senate 
report is commenting on the administra- 
tion of the Act, one may accept both 
statements as valid and be consistent. 
The senate report lists three general 
recommendations: first, improvement in 
the system of preparation, distribution 
and storage of department reports and 
publications, with special reference to 
libraries; second, appraisal of the pur- 
pose and value of individual publica- 
tions; and third, increasing the number 
of publications which are sold and re- 
stricting the number given away free. 
Only the first of these three points, re- 
ferring to “department reports and pub- 
lications,” will be discussed here. This 
problem concerns the distribution of 
the vast amount of mimeographed and 
processed publications issued by the 
various state agencies. 


We know that librarians can have an 
effective influence upon legislation, as 
evidenced by the drafting and adopting 
of the California Library Distribution 
Act of 1945. Would it not follow, then, 
that the distributing methods, the actual 
service, might well respond to the guid- 
ance of California librarians? We shall 
not, at this time, state in detail the pro- 
visions of the law, as amended, (Cali- 
fornia Statutes, 1945, chapter 1403) 
making it mandatory for the State 
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Printer to provide copies of printed 
state publications to the State Library 
and to contracting county, public, col- 
lege, and university libraries. The ad- 
ministrative mechanics of the system are 
described in some detail by Miss Evelyn 
Huston, in her article, California Solves 
Documents Distribution (Library Jour- 
nal, January 1, 1948). The Printing 
Division has complied carefully with 
the provisions of the law. The State 
Printer issues and distributes widely a 
free quarterly and annual list, indexed, 
of all state publications, regardless of 
issuing agency or whether or not the 
publication was printed or processed. 
Printing costs of copies for library dis- 
tribution are relatively low. The Library 
Distribution Act fund is charged slightly 
less than cost, per unit volume. 

The requesting library may not always 
obtain publications exactly when wanted. 
Until July, 1950, mailing of printed vol- 
umes to non-contracting libraries was 
generally accomplished within one or 
two days after the request was received 
by the Supervisor of Publications Dis- 
tribution. This group of libraries defi- 
nitely has been accorded the fastest ser- 
vice, merely because it has been possible 
to fill these orders speedily with the 
limited manpower available. The Uni- 
versity of California Library and the 
State Library, because both are shipped 
fifty copies of each printed publication, 
have received the next best service. Ship- 
ments have been made to the complete 
and selective depository libraries less 
frequently, not because these libraries 
seemed to be inherently less deserving, 
but because of the limited porter assist- 
ance available. Once weekly would ap- 
pear to be an ideal shipping sequence 
for depositories. 

Mailing of legislative bills, files, his- 
tories, and journals is undoubtedly the 
most serious distribution problem, and 
many complaints have been voiced con- 
cerning this situation. There is general 
agreement that the distribution of legis- 
lative bills must be kept current to be 
of real value. Because of this, there 
should be considered the possibility of a 
daily mailing of legislative bills, etc., 
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directly from the Legislative Bill Room 
in the State Capitol. For a service 
charge, depending upon the length of 
the legislative session, the Bill Room 
has long provided an effective current, 
daily mailing service to the general pub- 
lic. The bulk of legislative bills, etc, 
sent to depositories is not overwhelming: 
47 sets of weekly histories; 44 sets of 
bills (including all amendments); 3 
sets of daily histories; 36 sets of daily 
files; and 35 sets of daily journals. 
Administrative difficulties involved in 
switching library distribution of bills, 
etc., to the Legislative Bill Room should 
not be great, because it is also under 
the jurisdiction of the State Printer, 
Miss Margaret Klausner, chairman of 
the California Library Association State 
Documents Committee, has stated that 
“except for legislative bills, the job of 
distributing material to depository libra: 
ries is being adequately done by the 
State Printing Office, according to the 
reports?.” 

Because librarians emphasized the im- 
portance of receiving the bound Jour 
nals of the Legislature, the 1949 bound 
Journals of the Senate and Assembly, 
including the Appendix to the Journal 
of the Senate, were distributed for the 
first time, under the provisions of the 
Library Distribution Act. On the other 
hand, partially because few librarians 
have thus far evidenced special concern, 
the bound Decisions of the Public Utili 
ties Commission, commonly referred to 
as Opinions and Orders, have never been 
distributed to libraries. This is one of 
the very few classes of material which 
is neither a reprint nor of the “inter 
office” or “intra-office” variety, and yet 
which is not available to libraries under 
the distribution law. 

In the five years since the system 
began, selective depository libraries have 
been sent two sets of check lists of 
printed publications. The last list (June 
1948) gives a good picture of the printed 
publications which each selective de 
pository library wishes to receive auto 
matically, as published. Only one pub 


2 Margaret Klausner, ‘‘California Documents, 1949.” 
California Library Bulletin, v. 11, no. 1, Sept. 194. 
p. 16. 
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lication is wanted by all forty-one of 
the selective depositories, the California 
Journal of Mines and Geology. Tying 
for second place, with forty requests 
each, were the California Blue Book and 
California Fish and Game. The Bulletin 
of the Division of Mines, the Roster of 
the Secretary of State, and the Vehicle 
Code tied for third with thirty-nine re- 
quests. The Directory of the Yacht and 
Ship Brokers Commission, the High 
School Cadet Corps Annual Encamp- 
ment, and the Proceedings of the Annual 
Encampment of United Spanish War 
Veterans, with only eight requests each, 
were in the least popular category. 


A few State publications become out 
of print after a year or more, while a 
supply of most of the volumes remains 
in the stock room year after year. The 
1947 Codes which had their supply of 
180 copies exhausted were: Agricultural 
Code, Corporations Code, Education 
Code, and Welfare and Institutions 
Code. After four years, the library dis- 
tribution copies of the 1946 California 
Blue Book are exhausted. Taken as a 
whole, the 88 titles comprising the Laws, 
Statutes, etc., group are decidedly popu- 
lar. Twenty-four selective depository li- 
braries have taken every publication in 
this group. Remarkably, two county li- 
braries have not selected any volumes 
within this class. Only twelve libraries 
have selected all the publications listed 
under Legislature, and five libraries want 
nothing whatever from this class. Thirty- 
five selectives checked what is by far 
the most popular sales item, California 
Contractors’ License Law and Reference 
Book, and thirty-one selected the next 
most popular sales title, Real Estate Ref- 
erence Book and Guide. Thirty selective 
depository libraries checked the Califor- 
nia Administrative Register, the series 
which publishes amendments and addi- 
tions to rules and regulations of the 
various Administrative Titles. In June 
1948, five libraries chose to stop receiv- 
ing this important series and eight ex- 
pressed a desire to begin receiving it. 
The latter were of course supplied the 
earlier Registers as well as a complete 
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set of the California Administrative 
Codes. 

There were 32 selective depository li- 
braries when the system began, whereas 
there are now 41. Conversely, there were 
21 complete depository libraries at the 
start of the program, and there are now 
19. One college library and one public 
library changed status from complete to 
selective depository. These changes en- 
tailed altering of contracts between the 
contracting powers and the Department 
of Finance. 

Should there be a basic list of publi- 
cations which every selective depository 
would be required to receive, automatic- 
ally, as published? In designating libra- 
ries as depositories the Department of 
Finance considered the geographic area 
served. Some libraries in sparsely popu- 
lated areas were selected which had only 
minimum standards of personnel and 
housing. One small county library selects 
publications from only two state agen- 
cies, along with two titles. Should this 
type of selective depository library be 
required to receive specific publications? 
In March 1949, a committee of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association selected a 
basic list of 55 titles. Five members of 
the Committee agreed on fifteen titles, 
four members listed fourteen publica- 
tions in common, and three members 
agreed on thirteen titles. Such a list as 
this, comprising 55 titles, is of course 
not a definitive list of those publications 
proved to be “best” for all California 
selective depository libraries. But it is 
an exploratory effort which assuredly 
deserves consideration as a method of 
making the distribution program more 
effective. 


When a library becomes a depository 
it is with the understanding that it will 
provide space and staff to make the docu- 
ments available to the public. The small 
library might well consider carefully be- 
fore making an application to the De- 
partment of Finance to become a selec- 
tive depository library. Whereas almost 
any California library is eligible to re- 
ceive state publications free under the 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Yes, I Know But- 


OME YOUNGSTERS I used to 

know, when one of their number 
objected to a game or other project afoot, 
had a habit of chanting “Yes, I know 
but—yes, I know but—yes, I know 
but—” They kept this up until the ob- 
jector was overcome by the sound and 
fury or they had time to think of a good 
argument. When our ex-president and 
contributing editor, writing from Eng- 
land, reminded me of an ancient resolu- 
tion that our magazine should be con- 
fined to things Californian, I found my- 
self saying over, very fast, “Yes, I know 
but—yes, I know but—” 

“Yes, I know but” anyone acquainted 
even slightly with Lawrence Clarke 
Powell can be very sure that no matter 
in what “corner of a foreign land” he 
is, there would be (so long as he was 
there) California. Now, having thor- 
oughly mangled Rupert Brooke’s beauti- 
ful poem, we would like also to remind 
him that contributing editors are sup- 
posed to contribute, regardless of street 
address. 


But— (now we're getting some place) 
the world is much smaller than it was 
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a few years ago, and CLA is ever so 
much larger. It is true that the prob- 
lems and activities of California libraries 
would fill the pages of a larger magazine 
than ours, and a grateful editor ac- 
knowledges that we have in CLA ranks 
talent enough and to spare, yet our in- 
terests are in books and libraries, and 
these are universal. 

Not all our librarians have the time 
or opportunity to look over the various 
library and publishers periodicals, and 
these are full of good things, important, 
too. I should like to see two pages of 
our magazine given over to quotes. You 
have no idea! Aren’t we all pleased to 
know there has been a library school 
opened in Cuba? What about the re- 
newed fight on book postage? And that 
Liaison Committee of ALA librarians 
and publishers on Reading Development, 
planned to make the people in various 
communities library conscious, and to 
expand cooperative programs for read- 
ing promotion? We couldn't put on 
“blinders” and concern ourselves strictly 
with California libraries. Blinders went 
out of use with the horse and buggy age. 


The Library of Congress Information 
Bulletin is chock full of interest. That's 
where I found out about the library 
school in Cuba. They had their first 
visitors not long ago from Okinawa who 
found some books about their island 
hitherto not known to them. These are 
to be microfilmed. How jolly. Think of 
skipping all that old inter-library loan 
business. 

These Bulletins are by no means stuffy. 
In one, after listing pages of distin 
guished visitors, meetings, lectures, etc., 
the librarian casually notes, “Mrs. Evans 
and I went out in the afternoon and 
bought a house.” Mention was made of 
a tree lately planted to replace one 
“knocked over by a service man in an 
awful hurry.” 


The Report from the Folger Library 
tells of the acquisition of a seventeenth 
century book, bearing this notation on 
the flyleaf: “Bridget Trench her book. 
My cosen White dieing left me 20 shill- 
ings for a ring, and mother Trenches 
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maid died and left me 10s for a ring & 
not wanting rings bought this book in 
memory of them.” The book was A 
General Martyrologie, containing a col- 
lection of all the greatest persecutions 
which have befallen the Church of 
Christ, from the creation, to our present 
times . . . by Samuel Clarke (1677). 
Which, the Report adds, probably made 
Bridget’s hair stand on end. 


From the San Bernardino County 
News Letter we learn that Chino’s regis- 
tration and circulation figures are ‘way 
beyond ALA standards. And when 
Kern County statistics show that Keene 
had a juvenile circulation of six in Aug- 
ust 1949 and one in August 1950, one 
can’t help but wonder if that little boy 
moved away or did his dad buy a tele- 
vision set. 


From the Riverside County Free Li- 
brary we get this plaintive comment on 
losing a hard-fought battle for an in- 
creased budget: “It does seem ironical 
that the County could budget consider- 
ably more to maintain a dogcatcher than 
it could afford to spend for the intellec- 
tual and cultural development of the 
citizenry of the county. I like dogs but 
I still think that our western standard 
of values rates people considerably above 
them.” 


The paragraph which followed, I am 
passing on to the Membership Committee 
for its encouragement. The original I 
keep under my own pillow: 

The Annual Meeting of the California 
Library Association in Sacramento last 
June was a splendid one. It covered so 
much ground that any attempt to give 
a synopsis of what went on seems futile. 
Many of the best speeches can be found 
in the California Librarian which comes 
to all members of the California Library 
Association. Those branch librarians 
who are not members of the CLA are 
missing a great deal, for this quarterly 
publication itself is well worth more than 
the modest membership fee. I know that 
to many of you the affairs of the or- 
ganization may seem somewhat remote, 
but that is all the more reason why you 
should read this journal and keep abreast 
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of what is going on in library circles in 
California. You will become aware that 
you are a member of a large group of 
people dedicated to bringing books to 
people and to keeping alive the cherished 
freedoms upon which the strength of 
our country rests. I shall be happy to 
send complete information concerning 
the CLA to you if you drop me a note 
that you are interested. We shall also 
send you a copy of the last issue of 
California Librarian containing the 
speeches made at our annual meeting if 
you will make a request for it; It will 
be sent on a short loan only. This goes 
for other professional library magazines, 
too—such as Library Journal, Wilson 
Bulletin, etc. I would like to mention 
that all members of the Riverside Public 
Library staff are members of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. 

From UCLA Assistant Librarian Neal 
Harlow, comes this prophecy: Most of 
the daily average of 230 volumes which 
will arrive in the UCLA Library here- 
after—week by week, month by month 
—are destined to be “shelved” on the 
stack floor. If that doesn’t frighten you 
properly, multiply the figure by the num- 
ber of working days in the next three 
years .. . By the time we add 4!4 miles 
of new books . . . we shall see increas- 
ing numbers of agile faculty, staff, and 
students swinging their separate ways 
from range to range, progressing with 
deft prehensile strokes from one ceiling 
lamp to another. Such a performance 
will not seem out of place, say in GN- 
270, Anthropology, but we shall cringe 
to see Professor X, with cheeks flushed, 
knees drawn up under his chin, dang- 
ling angularly from an electrical con- 
duit, clutching a volume of Skeat’s 
Etymological English Dictionary desper- 
ately close to his perspiring face.” 

Perhaps these quotes will not fill two 
pages, but you get the general idea. 
Like it? 

—B. M. 


These pages are not rubber, and re- 
fuse to stretch to take in book reviews, 
Applause, and other good things which 
must be held over until next time. 





Loyalty at the Los Angeles County Library 


By EDWIN N. HUGHES and JOHN E. SMITH 


UNCLE SAM could not find, we are sure, 
any group of more loyal subjects than libra- 
rians, nor one more determined to hold fast 
the treasure of intellectual freedom. John E. 
Smith, Chairman of the CLA Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom has his AB from UCLA, 
graduated from the Berkeley Library School 
in 1940. In addition to four years with the 
army, he was with the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, the Library Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon, and is now head of 
Acquisitions Department, UCLA Library. 
Edwin N. Hughes, Reference Librarian, Los 
Angeles County Public Library since Decem- 
ber 1947, is a graduatz of Ohio State, took 
his library work at Michigan, and accumu- 
lated experience in the army, as reference 
librarian at John Crerar, and Teacher's Col- 
lege, Chicago. 


66 ESOLVED, That we, the Council 

of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, strongly protest loyalty programs 
which inquire into a library employee's 
thoughts, reading matter, associates, or 
membership in organizations, unless a 
particular person’s definite actions war- 
rant such investigation . . .” 


Librarians who were convened in 
Cleveland on July 21, 1950, unani- 
mously passed this vigorous and clear 
statement of their sentiments after many 
months of disagreement over the prin- 
ciples and wording to be employed. The 
full text of the resolution is an inspir- 
ing document which could well be dis- 
played in libraries everywhere. 


It seems appropriate to call to the 
attention of the library profession at this 
time the status of librarians at the Los 
Angeles County Public Library who re- 
fused on principle in 1948 to sign the 
last part of a four-section loyalty oath 
and affidavit required of them by the 
County Board of Supervisors. Entitled 
“Membership in Organizations,” the 
fourth part of the affidavit lists 142 
organizations and publications taken 
from the Reports of the California Sen- 
ate Un-American Activities Committee 
(the so-called “Tenney Committee”), 
requiring the employee to indicate those 
which he has “been a member of, or 
directly or indirectly supported or fol- 


lowed . . .” Among the organizations 
and publications listed are the Ameri- 
can League against War and Fascism, 
the Anti-Nazi League, the Authors 
League, Civil Rights, Daily Worker, 
Farmer Labor Party, Friends of the 
Soviet Union, German-American Bund, 
Hollywood Writers Mobilization, Inter- 
national Labor Defense, League of 
Women Shoppers, National Students 
League, New Masses, United Federal 
Workers, and the Young Pioneers. 
These are chosen at random to give the 
flavor of the list. A question immediately 
comes to our minds as to whether any 
librarian who has circulated or made 
available a copy of the New Masses 
has thus “directly or indirectly supported 
or followed” New Masses. Are we “in- 
directly following” the Communist Party 
by reading quotations from the Daily 
Worker which are often included in 
stories appearing in all the major metro- 
politan daily papers? 


These are some of the questions which 


troubled many Los Angeles County em- 
ployees as they chose to question the 
constitutionality of the oath. An over- 
whelming majority of employees signed 
the oath in its entirety. About two 


“This is Professor Jenkins, our new man in 
the Romance Language Department. He is 
not nor ever has been a member of the 
Communist Party. And our new Professor 
Sims. He is not nor ever has been a member 
of the Communist Party. Dr. Jasper, here, is 
head of botany research. He is not nor ever 
has been a member... ” 


—Permission Saturday Review of Literature 
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hundred declined to sign at first. Six- 
teen employees (none of whom were 
librarians) refused to sign any part of 
it and were subsequently discharged. 
Some seventy-five others, of whom 
twenty were employees of the Library, 
signed the first three sections but refused 
to sign the fourth. In the latter cate- 
gory less than thirty employees, includ- 
ing eight librarians, remain. By Part A, 
each employee is required to support 
the Constitutions of the United States 
and the State of California; by Part B, 
he forswears that since December 7, 
1941, he has been a member of any or- 
ganization advocating the forcible over- 
throw of the Government or that he will 
in the future so advocate; by Part C, he 
is required to list his aliases. 


The first suit to come before the 
courts, Steiner v. County of Los Angeles, 
was brought before any penalties had 
been specified for non-compliance with 
the oath requirement. The California 
courts ruled that the Board of Super- 
visors could investigate the loyalty of 
its employees, the State Supreme Court 
refusing to review the opinion of the 
appellate court. The United States 
Supreme Court delivered an opinion late 
in 1949 without a decision, because at 
the time the case was entered, no “sanc- 
tions” (as the Court so chastely terms 
discharges) had occurred. Some comfort 
was derived by the employees from Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter’s statement, “It is 
relevant to note that when claims now 
unrelated to those now urged before us, 
but based on State law, have come be- 
fore the Supreme Court of California 
that tribunal has not been insensitive 
to them.” 


The Board of Supervisors has per- 
mitted those County employees who re- 
fused to sign the fourth part to continue 
in their jobs so long as litigation is in 
process. Meanwhile, a variety of pres- 
sures have forced many other people to 
pursue an increasingly elusive employ- 
ment elsewhere. For example, of twenty 
library employees originally in this sta- 
tus, eight remain. The County Civil 
Service Commission has ruled that the 
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“non-signers” are ineligible for promo- 
tion, and that while they may take ex- 
aminations and be placed on eligible 
lists, they will not be certified for jobs. 
This discrimination works great hard- 
ships on individuals who must sit by and 
see positions for which their years of 
service qualify them go to newcomers or 
remain unfilled. Obviously, this has hurt 
library service and brought the morale 
of those involved to a low ebb. 


Sixteen employees, seeking to test the 
whole loyalty oath procedure, refused to 
sign any part of the oath and affidavit 
and were dicharged, an action upheld 
by the Civil Service Commission. Their 
suit for reinstatement, Hirschman v. 
County of Los Angeles, has been denied 
by the Superior Court and will be heard 
soon by the District Court of Appeals. 
If necessary, it, too, will be appealed as 
far as the United States Supreme Court. 


The action of ALA Council in pass- 
ing its condemnation of the very type 
of loyalty investigation to which Los 
Angeles County employees have been 
subjected leads us to hope that moral 
and financial assistance may be offered 
by interested organizations and indi- 
viduals. The Committee Against Loyalty 
Checks representing some of the County 
employees has employed attorneys from 
funds donated by those within and out- 
side its membership and may be con- 
tacted at P.O. Box 5328, Los Angeles 55. 

It is refreshing and heartening to 
have demonstrated for us once more 
the fact that librarians are willing to 
take a principled position on controver- 
sial issues. The librarians at Los Angeles 
County feel more than ever justified in 
their long fight against the oath because 
of the forthright action taken by ALA 
Council in July. 


Our thanks to Bernard Garbutt for 
his drawing of that well known book 
that can’t be put down. 


Applause for Neal Harlow, our con- 


tributing editor whose contributions 
bear no signature, but are none the less 
real. 





Academic Library Notes 


A QUARTERLY RESUME of headline news 
from college, university, and research libraries 
throughout California. 


HE NEWS that IBM forms and 

procedures had been successfully 
adapted to order work at UC was all 
the excuse we needed for a busman’s 
holiday. Mrs. Dorothy Keller, head of 
acquisitions activity at the Berkeley cam- 
pus, was our guide through the impres- 
sive new system. If these trends con- 
tinue, library schools may have to re- 
quire mechanical aptitude tests too. Who 
knows, maybe a BS in IBM degree some 
day. 

UC’s Serials Division has put its rec- 
ord cards onto a battery of motor-driven 
wheels. Perhaps nothing short of dupli- 
cate records can entirely eliminate the 
congestion around the conventional type 
of catalog. But Mrs. Helen Worden, 
Serials Division chief, tells us these 
wheel files go a long way to mitigate it. 
Provision has been made for auxiliary 
power to operate the wheels in case of 
general power failure. 


Noteworthy accessions have come to 
the UC libraries by purchase and gift. 
By the first mode they acquired 600 
books on California history from the 
collection of the late Dr. George D. 
Lyman of San Francisco. Joaquin Men- 
ezes was the donor of some 500 volumes 
of Portuguese and French belles lettres, 
history and medicine. 

The School of Librarianship has had 
some notable additions also. Reuben 
Peiss has joined the faculty as Associate 
Professor. While a member of the Har- 
vard staff from 1938 to 1943, Mr. Peiss 
prepared for the “Union List of Serials” 
a report of the libraries’ holdings. Later 
he served as chief of the Library of 
Congress Mission to Europe. Frederic 
J. Mosher and William B. Ready are 
faculty newcomers too. The former left 
Newberry Library to come to UC. Mr. 
Ready hails from Wales. Both have 
had university teaching experience. 

These gains are somewhat offset by the 
retirement of Carleton B. Joeckel for 
reasons of health. Professor Joeckel was 


at one time Dean of Chicago's GLS and | 
Librarian of Berkeley PL. His eminence 
as an authority on the public library 
rests on experience as well as research, 

From nearby Mills we can report the 
return of Dr. Evelyn Steele Little from 
her European jaunt. With her she brings 
one of them little “furrin” cars. Asso- 
ciate Librarian Helen Blasdale held the 
fort in Dr. Steele’s absence, but found 
time to compile and write the introduc. 
tion for “A Bibliography of the Euca- 
lyptus Press, 1932-1950" and to partici- 
pate in the Institute on Government 
documents at Berkeley in October. 

Humboldt State’s Helen Everett writes 
of a prize addition to their staff. Mrs. 
Miriam Craig Maloy comes to them 
after 5 years as Supervising Librarian 
in charge of the Cataloging Section of 
the California State Library. 

Librarian Kenneth Brough hopes to 
give us some details before the next 
“Notes” about San Francisco State's 
projected library. New names on the 
roster are Charlotte Chamberlain, Act- 
ing Children’s Librarian; Marshall 
Nunn, fresh out of USC's library school, 
Cataloger; Thomas Roddy, Assistant 
Education Librarian; Eunice Stutzman, 
Assistant Order Librarian; and Alan 
Thomas, a U. of Michigan product, 
Cataloger. Assistant Librarian Covey 
headed a committee to wrestle with that 
old problem of student orientation in 
the use of the library. 


While Captain George Owens does 
his stint with the Air Corps, Marguerite 
Taylor takes his place in the Science 
Division at San Jose State. John 
Schmuck, a classmate of Mrs. Taylor's 
from USC, is new in Circulation and 
Order. Virginia Walker in the Arts 
Division is a °49°er from North Carolina. 
They're also quite proud of their new 
microcard and microfilm readers at SJ. 


Fresno State is experimenting with a 
self-supporting rental collection designed 
to relieve the library budget of the bur 
den of providing multiple copies. An 
important by-product of Fresno’s sum 
mer inventory was the weeding out of 
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some 4000 volumes of ancient but not 
rare vintage. In its monthly publication, 
“Library Lines,” apologies are made for 
the inconveniences arising from green 
student assistants. The interesting sug- 
gestion is then made that “students 
should be paid on a scale which increases 
yearly, so that a freshman is still with 
us as a senior, with added responsibili- 
ties and added pay.” 

Librarian Donald Davidson is express- 
ing the cautious hope that Santa Bar- 
bara College’s new library building will 
be ready for occupancy by August, 1952. 
All hands hope that Frazer Poole will 
be back on deck by that time. He was 
recalled by the Navy shortly after trans- 
ferring from the Berkeley campus. 

16,000 is a lot of students on any 
campus. That is the combined enroll- 
ment of LA City and LA State Colleges. 
The congestion has forced City College 
Library to take over an additional build- 
ing, writes Gladys Green. Personnel has 
grown likewise. Eugene McKnight comes 


to them from the head librarianship of 
Riverside College. Howard Kaston fills 
the vacancy occasioned by the temporary 
appointment of Mrs. Marion Harris as 
consultant to the Library and Textbook 
Section of the LA city schools system. 
LA State College will have a new Libra- 


rian beginning December Ist. He is 
Beverley Caverhill, previously Assistant 
Librarian at Redlands. 


According to Director of Libraries 
Roger Stanton, the growth of Caltech’s 
staff has kept pace with the 100% in- 
crease in the budget over the past 3 
years—a not too common concurrence, 
from all we've heard. One of the most 
recent staff additions is Paul Monroe, 
who went from USC’s Library School 
into the job of Humanities and General 
Reference Librarian. 

This year’s Huntington Library re- 
search fellows are by now well into their 
work. For three of them, the precincts 
are not unfamiliar. Dr. John R. Moore, 
English Professor at Indiana University, 
returns to continue his study of Daniel 
Defoe. From Stanford’s English Depart- 
ment comes Professor George Sensa- 
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baugh for work on John Milton. Clare- 
mont’s Professor Paul Kocher is back 
to pursue his interest in Renaissance 
science and religion. 

UCLA's Department of Special Col- 
lections has 2 new members: Wilbur 
Smith, Curator of Rare Books, and 
William Bellin, Map Librarian. The 
Department was the subject of an article 
by Assistant Librarian Neal Harlow in 
the fall “Quarterly Newsletter” of the 
Book Club of California. 

The southern campus’s Biomedical Li- 
brary has acquired the services of Alice 
B. Roberts and Robert F. Lewis. The 
Library was described in the July Medi- 
cal Library Association “Bulletin” by 
Louise Darling. 

A notable UCLA purchase is the 
Spinoza library of the late. Professor 
Abraham Wolf of the University of 
London, comprising 1300 titles — the 
whole body of Spinoza scholarship. 

While all this was going on at home, 
Librarian Lawrence Powell took time off 
from his research in England to partici- 
pate in the Library Association's cente- 
nary celebrations in London. Also in 
attendance were fellow Californians 
Douglas Bryant, UC Assistant Libra- 
rian, and David W. Davies, Librarian 
of Claremont and Pomona Colleges. 

During his trip to Europe, Dr. Davies 
lectured in Holland on American Libra- 
ries. In his absence, Willis Kerr was 
Claremont’s Acting Librarian. Mrs. 
Mary E. Blanchard is a new Claremont 
cataloger whose special assignment is 
rare books and special collections. Serials 
are the special charge of Mrs. Nancy 
Bedell Massey. 

USC’s Library School heard talks by 
Robert Vosper, Acting Librarian at 
UCLA, and Robert Castagna, Librarian 
of Long Beach PL, on careers in their 
respective fields. 

After 21 years of almost continuous 
service, Mrs. Evelyn Heras resigned 
from the USC Library. During the last 
7 years Mrs. Heras was head of the 
Hoose Library of Philosophy. Students 
and faculty may find it hard to be 
philosophical about her leaving. 

—Ferris S. RANDALL 





Party Line 


SNATCHES OF TALK, earphone sketches 
of ideas and plans—this is the sort of news 
one picks up on a party line. Here the parties 
are librarians, and the line runs between 
California public libraries. Are you on? 


a. COPE with these days of expen- 
sive living, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary has an unusually well organized 
set-up for consumer service. While Cali- 
fornia libraries are generally still hand- 
ling such service informally, in the mid- 
west city one staff member is assigned 
to help buyers get their money’s worth 
by making available up-to-date reports 
and tests of various products and by 
providing buying guides and other help- 
ful consumer publications. 


Buying information is provided on 
furniture, automobiles, fabrics, clothes, 
appliances, food, cosmetics. Help to con- 
sumers is given also in the most effective 
selection and use of products arid ma- 
terials, in grading, labeling, standards 
and the finding of acceptable substitutes 
in time of shortages. 


All such printed information has there 
been brought together and made readily 
available to the public in one room of 
the library. Discussions are to be con- 
ducted to give information to shoppers 
on what to look for in buying various 
products, book lists are prepared, readers 
advisory service is given in selection of 
books on consumer topics. 


Regional cooperation is a profitable 
enthusiasm of county librarians in our 
sparsely populated north-east corner of 
California. This fall Shasta County Li- 
brary’s staff was host to librarians from 
Siskiyou, Modoc, Lassen, Plumas and 
Tehama counties at a conference in Red- 
ding, when representatives of publishers 
and book stores were present to display 
and discuss the fall list of new books. 
Librarians in the region planned their 
book buying then so as to avoid duplica- 
tion of expensive titles and to continue 
to build up specialized fields in the differ- 
ent counties, in keeping with local in- 
terests. Inter-library loans make most of 
the books in such county library col- 
lections available, then, wherever needed. 


Added to the eligible list for appoint. 
ment as county librarians are Mrs. Dor 
cas W. Connor of Glendale; Rice Estes, 
assistant librarian at USC; Maxine 
Hoak, assistant in San Bernardino Coun- 
ty Library; Joy Belle Jackson, librarian 
of the Alameda County Schools Li 
brary; Mrs. Lillian F. Nisbet of San 
Francisco. Certificates of qualification 
were granted by the State Board of Li 
brary Examiners following the test of 
candidates in Los Angeles October 6 
and in Sacramento October 10. 


Mrs. Nisbet was appointed Tehama 
County Librarian November 14th. Ellen 
B. Frink, head of Monterey County 
Library since 1929, is retiring on the 
first of January, 1951. 


When Margaret Girdner is elected to 
office things really begin to happen. Since 
assuming presidency of the UC School 
of Librarianship’s Alumni Association, 
she has issued a first quarterly news 
letter, a reception has been held for this 
year’s class in Berkeley, and a Home 
coming Workshop for alumni is planned 
by the Association's Advisory Group 
for December 2 at the International 
House, Berkeley. 


This day-long meeting, sponsored 
jointly by the School of Librarianship 
and the University’s Department of In 
stitutes, is to include a Clinic on Work 
Simplification, speakers representing six 
fields of libraranship, and group dis: 
cussions. 

Adjustment of building plans and 
specifications to meet currently advanced 
construction costs has been the only 
means of going ahead with several pro 
posed library buildings. The Board of 
Trustees of Orange Coast College had 
to reject all bids and defer until next 
year consideration of constructing the 
college library. Bids for the San Marino 
City Library, in another instance, ex 
ceeded original estimates by $60,000. 
The bond issue had authorized $235,000 
to cover the proposed building, land: 
scaping and equipment. With another 
$15,000 transferred from the city ger 
eral fund, and plans modified to elimi 
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nate certain desirable features which 
might be added to the building at some 
future time, work is beginning at the 
corner of West and Huntington Drives. 
Doris Hoit, Pasadena City Librarian, is 
oficial consultant on the San Marino 
building. 

Patrons in the Los Angeles Public 
Library are offered book lists of all the 
rainbow hues, and as many purposes— 
for observance of special days or weeks 
or seasons, for the young, the busy, the 
leisurely, the old. For the last of these 
there is a selection of books printed in 
large type, and a soothing green leaflet 
suggesting books on “The Challenge of 
Maturity,” “Crafts and Hobbies,” 
“Charm for All Your Life,” and “Se- 
curity in Later Years’"—which, we were 
startled to find, now seem to commence 
at the “late” age of 35! (Quick, Jason, 
the vitamins, please.) 


Recent months have seen numerous 
changes in head librarians up and down 
the state. George P. Lechich was pro- 
moted from assistant to chief of the Bur- 
lingame Public Library on October 26, 
where Mrs. Katherine Dombaugh had 
been acting librarian since the resigna- 
tion of Frederick F. McLean. Raymond 
M. Holt took office as Pomona City 
Librarian November first. Mrs. Alice L. 
Ickes succeeded Mrs. Susie B. Love as 
head of Turlock Public Library on the 
same date. 


Rosemary Earnshaw Livsey, for many 
years head of the School & Teachers 
and the Children’s Departments of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, has been 
appointed director of Work With Chil- 
dren to succeed Gladys English who 
recently retired. 

Josephine Hollingsworth, Division li- 
brarian, Administration Department, Los 
Angeles Public Library, and for many 
years in charge of the Municipal Li- 
brary, retired in October. 

From San Diego comes the news of 
the death of E. Louise Peck, former 
supervisor of the Catalog Department, 
and a member of their staff since 1909. 


—GRACE MurRRAY 
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PREFABRICATED ATTITUDES 
(Continued from page 83) 


only barely less so because, in trying to 
reach a common denominator, in trying 
to offend no one, in trying quite con- 
scientiously never to deviate from na- 
tional values in dangerous times, our 
nervous guardians of orthodoxy tend 
toward a dogmatic standardization that 
again and again has been proven a 
straightjacket for culture. Far different 
is the older American idea of a free ex- 
change of opinion. 


In only one of the competing media 
is freedom and individuality still pos- 
sible. That, we should be proud to 
affirm, is the least “popular’—namely 
the public library. What a sense of re- 
lease, after a night of television, with 
its carefully censored jokes, its trite 
plays, its eternal sameness, to come to 
the library and simply browse. Here it 
is possible to linger over any and all 
ideas, even “dangerous” ones. Here we 
can take a deep breath of free air. 

—A. D. M. 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books, we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, 
both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
COMPANY 


Div. of The American News Company, Inc. 
657 Howard Street 
San Francisco 5, California 





PEOPLE AND BOOKS 


Not the least confusing element in 
publishing, bookselling, or librarianship 
are the titles of the books themselves. 
Sometimes we have trouble relating the 
title to the contents of the book; some- 
times a title needs a whole book to ex- 
plain it; sometimes even a book doesn’t 
explain it; and at still other times, the 
title, alone, is more than enough. No 
book is necessary. 

In the last few years an increasingly 
large number of books have been pub- 
lished which are designed to give man a 
healthy mental outlook. We call them 
peace-books: Peace at Home, Peace in 
the Heart, Peace of Mind, Peace of Soul, 
and Peace, Plenty, and Petroleum. 
Closely related to the peace-books are 
the happiness books: How to be Happy 
Though Young; How to be Happy 
While Single; How to be Happy Though 
Married. One of the more recent titles 
in the happiness school is How to be 
Deliriously Happy, by Ira Wallach with 
drawings by George Price, published by 
Henry Schuman, and not a moment 
too soon. 

This considering of titles reaches far 
beyond any professional interest we 
might have and extends into our private 
lives, Arthur Wagstaff, institutional rep- 
resentative for Doubleday, wrote to us 
the other day indicating that he, too, 
had been thinking of titles. He suggested 
a bedside reading list for the guest room. 
Since Arthur is a much travelled in- 
dividual, we believe his list to be as 
valid as any. 

Bennet, Are We Fair to Our Indians 

Foote, Mrs. Foote’s Rose Book 

Lindsay, Desire Under the Rose 

Yahnke, The Girl Who Waited 

Misek, Amerikai Magyar Assozonyok 

Szakacs Es Almos Knoyve 

Several titles have appeared in the 
1950 Fall season which deserve consid- 
eration. Houghton, Mifflin had one 
called The Human Use of Human 
Beings, by Norbert Weiner ($3.00). 

The title I liked the best, as such, is 
New Techniques of Happiness, by Al- 
bert Edward Wiggam. “There,” we 
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said, “there is the book for us. We are 
plenty damn tired of the old techniques.” 
Then we noticed, after the second look, 
that the book was copyrighted in 1948, 
We did not rush out and buy the book. 
After all, those 1948 techniques are 
pretty out of date by now. 

Give us good, sound descriptive titles 
like those the university presses use. As 
an example, the University of California 
Press will publish, in the Spring of 
1951, The Dusky Footed Wood Rat 
($10.00). Now there is an adequately 
descriptive title. Not just any wood rats, 
understand, only the dusky-footed ones, 

Chandler Grannis in The Publishers 
Weekly (Oct. 21) says, “A. J. Biggins, 
sales manager of the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, has started a col- 
umn, “People and Books’ for the Cali- 
fornia Librarian, beginning with the 
September issue. General comment, some 
written with humorous intent . . . 

Well, you don’t have to laugh! 

—Jor Biccins 
(Never mind, Joe. These New Yorkers are 


probably Cerfeited with jokes. Might be they 
have lost the use of their chuckle muscles. Ed.) 


PROMPT 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


LEVINSON’S 
BOOK STORE 
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THIS MECHANICAL AGE 


When you are confronted with the 
problem of arranging the furnishings of 
a new building or the need to squeeze 
more desks or people into existing space, 
there are a few planning devices on the 
market that might be of assistance to 
you in your hour of need. 

Remington-Rand have put out a 
Work Simplification Kit, which should 
be invaluable in planning office arrange- 
ments. The kit consists of a plastic 
template, a supply of work sheets, and 
the appropriate instruction manuals. The 
template is made to a Y4” scale and 
contains the outlines of desks, filing cabi- 
nets, radiators, chairs, aisle spacing, etc., 
as well as the conventional work simpli- 
fication symbols. Information on the kit 
may be obtained by writing to Manage- 
ment Controls Library, Room 430, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

I have located two companies that 
supply 4%” scale three-dimensional mod- 
els of office equipment, chairs, desks, 
files, and office machines. Thus, it be- 
comes quite easy to draw an outline of 
your floor space and try out various 
arrangements of furniture until the most 
efficient operating position is determined. 
In addition, the “Visual” Planning 
Equipment Co., Inc., Dept. O, Oak- 
mont, Allegheny Co., Pa., can supply 
a Y%4” scale Engraved Planning Board, 
and “Visual” Layout Tape to strip in 
the aisles, columns, partitions, etc. 

M and M Industries, P.O. Box 91, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., can supply 
similar scale model furniture, but their 
Planomatic furniture is magnetized so 
that it will stay in place. 

A free 24-page booklet on office plan- 
ning is offered by the Royal Metal Mfg. 
Co., 175 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill. It provides information on selecting 
colors, color-atmosphere associations as 
well as hints on space and arrangements, 
distances and dimensions. The accent 
is on metal furniture and its effective 
usage. 

Changing from the arrangement of 
furniture to another aspect of planning, 
the Everlasting Interchangeable Chart 
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makes it simple to have an up-to-date 
organization chart without expensive 
drafting. Cards showing departments, 
functions and personnel are typed and 
held in place on a board by transparent 
windows. Plastic strips form the con- 
necting rules. By this means, corrections 
and changes can be quickly made. The 
chart can be photostated to provide ad- 
ditional copies if required. Further in- 
formation can be obtained from Man- 
agement Control Charts Co., 1731 N. 
Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Shifting from planning devices to 
microfilm readers, Griscombe Products 
Inc., 23 Beekman St., New York 7, 
N. Y., have announced an all-purpose 
portable microfilm reader for 16 mm 
and 35 mm film. It weighs only 17 
pounds and may be easily carried any- 
where by hand. Microfilms are enlarged 
17 or 23 diameters on a texture-free 
14 x 14” opaque screen. I have not in- 
spected this machine and so I am unable 
to say whether it is suitable for use by 
libraries or individual scholars. 

—ALAN D. Covey 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIANS 


are now trying 


CALIFORNIA BOOKSELLERS 


for their out-of-print wants. 


We have a very large stock of 
out-of-print books in all fields. 
Also a very diligent search ser- 
vice. West Coast headquarters 
for files, runs and odd num- 
bers of periodicals. Send your 
want lists to us. 


ZEITLIN & VER BRUGGE 


Booksellers 


815 North La Cienega Boulevard 


Los Angeles 46 California 
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THROUGH TIME’S BIFOCALS 
(Continued from page 86) 


ous lag in present education for libra- 
rianship. This was illustrated last spring 
by a letter I received from a faculty 
member of one of the old and leading 
library schools, who said: ““A committee 
of our faculty is trying to locate a per- 
son for a good position—associate or 
full professor—to teach two courses of 
a bookish nature in our new program 
... We are primarily interested in find- 
ing someone with a fine background in 
reading, whether this individual has had 
teaching experience or not. While our 
director would like someone with a 
Ph.D. degree, the committee investigat- 
ing this field is really more concerned 
that we should find someone with the 
basic book knowledge needed. If we 
could locate such a person we might get 
the university to make the appointment.” 


And this brings me to one of the 
objectives of this excursion in perspec- 
tives: to tell you a little of the revision 
of Living With Books as it has been 
carried out in the Second Edition. Of 
course the underlying purpose of both 
editions was to make clear that books 
are the basis of library service, and that 
librarianship is the only calling that has 
direct responsibility for the exercise of 
discriminating judgment among conflict: 
ing book values and for the widest pos- 
sible application of the potencies of 
books to the enrichment of life. It was 
my hope also that the book might serve 
as a one-volume course in book selection 
for self-education of bookish young per- 
sons and untrained library workers (the 
first edition stemmed directly from the 
Home Study course in book selection that 
I conducted for the School of Library 
Service of Columbia University in the 
distant 1920's) and that hope, I believe, 
is still valid. In the Second Edition 
there was scope for greater flexibility 
and more specialized fullness, and my 
purpose was to show the ever enlarging 
flow of books through our own time as 
manifestation of and accompaniment to 
the surging streams of history we are 
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living in. Since 1935 the strongest cur- 
rents in that tumultuous stream have 
been social, philosophic, scientific, eco- 
nomic and political. Race relationships, 
national and international, the rise of 
socialism, the advance of communism, 
intellectual and spiritual aspects of philo- 
sophic thought, preoccupation with psy- 
chology, are influences affecting all 
classes of literature. Man’s new powers 
of destructiveness have opened an era 
of human history darkened by world- 
wide uncertainties, by conflicting nation- 
alisms, by fears and suspicions. Books 
of the time, reflecting all its phases, are 
the materials of book selection. For a 
dozen of the great regional divisions of 
books I have sought to present a broad 
synthesis of dominant subjects, to indi- 
cate variant viewpoints, to balance op- 
posed opinion, to be, so far as possible, 
comprehensive and objective throughout. 


Of course much of the substance of 
the first edition remains in the revision; 
the first organic structure with its four 


main divisions is unchanged, but there ' 


is a continuing incorporation of new 
material. Many new titles are added to 
the illustrative lists although this made 
necessary the elimination of others that 
caused many pangs. The lists of a bib- 
liographical or reference character have 
been enlarged and some new ones added. 
And the lists themselves include very 
few books that I have not read or ex: 
amined. There is much expansion and 
fuller detail in the chapters devoted to 
book reviewing and to the general field 
of book production—to publishing with 
its many mechanical innovations, to the 
enormous increase in editions and an- 
thologies, to translations and translators. 
My own favorite chapters, I think, are 
“Current book reviewing”; “Makers of 
Books,” with its bibliographic list of 
fascinating authorities; “Editions, Series, 
Translations”; and in the classes of lit- 
erature: “Nature and Science,” “Reli- 
gion, Philosophy,” with its illustrative 
list of “Emergent Trends,” “Poetry,” 
“Drama,” and the two final chapters on 
“Fiction.” In the fiction chapters I have 
given new lists, a selection of books 
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about fiction “chosen to clarify judg- 
ment and stimulate appreciation of the 
modern novel,” and a (to me) highly 
exciting procession of “Fifty postwar 
novels, chosen to indicate backgrounds 
and trends of a world in transition.” 
This list is an illuminating companion 
to the list in the final fiction chapter, 
giving “Fifty contemporary foreign 
novels in English translation, chosen to 
indicate presage and impact of world 
war and revolution in present-day 
Europe.” Neither is “light reading” but 
a mirror reflection of (1) material and 
psychological human problems, and (2) 
of a Europe engulfed for a decade in 
war, ruin and misery. 


It must be added that John Askling’s 
index is a wonderful asset to the Sec- 
ond Edition: a broad and topical subject 
analysis that enlarges the whole field and 
brings out many sidelines and buried 
bits of information that would never 
be made apparent otherwise. The indi- 
cation of full names is so thorough and 
accurate that it should be constantly 
useful as a reference aid. 


The help and encouragement received 
from so many during the three years of 
concentrated work on the revision can 
never be adequately acknowledged. I 
can only feel gratitude and joy for the 
priceless gift of friendship, as for the 
fellowship and affection of the Alumni 
Association of the USC School of Li- 
brary Science which finds its climax in 
their sponsorship of a scholarship that 
I hope and believe will be a continuing 
influence for the wider radiation and 
deeper understanding of the power of 
the book in librarianship. And in clos- 
ing I can only say that I think Hilaire 
Belloc has given me the words for the 
years of fellowship and affection and 
shared experience that make this eve- 
ning unforgettable and beautiful—when 
he says: 

“For no one in our long decline, 

So dusty, direful, and divided, 

Had quite such pleasant friends 

as mine 
Or loved them half as much 
as I did.” 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 


* 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


The Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission has announced 
examinations for the following 
library positions: 

Librarian I, Librarian I (Male), 
Librarian II (Children’s), and Li- 
brarian II (Young Adult). 


Salaries for the Librarian I positions 
begin at $233 a month. The Librarian 
II (Male) position is at the Los An- 
geles County Sheriff's Honor Rancho 
near the city of San Fernando. Sal- 
aries for the Librarian II positions 
begin at $246 a month. Yearly salary 
increases are automatic for five years. 
There will be no written examination. 


Graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school is the requirement for the 
Librarian I examinations. Two years’ 
library experience in addition to the 
education is required for the Librarian 
II examinations. 


Application forms and full in- 
formation may be obtained by 
writing to the — 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Room 100 501 N. Main St. 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 
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SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE 
(Continued from page 90) 


half was for building branch libraries. 
The library received $60,000 as insur- 
ance and this was used to buy books. 
The McCreery Branch on 17th Street 
was pressed into service as a temporary 
main library and a nucleus of 30,000 
volumes not burned made resumption 
of business possible. By 1915 the new 
main library had been built and was 
open for public use. Within a few 
years, also, Stanford built a new and 
beautiful library. One by one the sev- 
eral private libraries reopened, and the 
Mechanics-Mercantile on a larger scale 
than before. St. Ignatius College, how- 
ever, went through four decades of im- 
provision but the new library of that 
institution (now known as University 
of San Francisco) has been opened re- 
cently. It is known as the Richard M. 
Gleeson Memorial Library, and as San 
Francisco’s newest library it represents 
the most modern trends of lighting, 
color scheme and modular construction. 
Within it also is housed the law library 
of the University. 


The effect of the earthquake and fire 
of 1906 on libraries was threefold. First, 
it impressed librarians with the need 
for better construction. Second, it taught 
the lesson of the necessity for insur- 
ance. Third, it provoked a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, because libraries in 
various sections offered, on interlibrary 
loan, their resources to San Francisco. 


But over and above all of this is the 
spirit of San Francisco. This is the 
spirit of the pioneers. This is the spirit 
that illustrates the truth that “power 
is made perfect by infirmity.” This is 
the spirit of mind and will over matter. 
This is the spirit to rebuild and over- 
come in the face of adversity. The spirit 
has been expressed so ably by the Berke- 
ley poet, Keeler, that he is quoted in 
conclusion. 

Of cities as of men it is true that 
there is a destiny that guides their ends, 


rough-hew them how we will. Beside 
the Golden Gate, with one of the world’s 
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most perfect harbors bearing the com 
merce of the Orient to its wharves, the 
metropolis of all the trans-Rocky Moun- 
tain region, San Francisco could not be 
destroyed. It would rise to pre-eminence 
in spite of all adversities. But with men 
and women tried as these have been, 
tested and proved by such a calamity, 
who rise even while their city is burning 
and say, “We will rebuild it better than 
before’—with such men and women to 
grapple with this mighty task there can 
be but one result. Earthquake has shaken 
them, fire has done its worst; but out of 
the chaos order is growing; out of the 
heaps of brick will rise stately buildings; 
and out of the suffering hearts will rise 
courage and tenderness, loyalty and the 
spirit of brotherhood. It is worth the 
cost. Let us thank God for such calami- 
ties when they bring us such rewards. 
(Keeler, op. cit., p. 55.) 


One of the best planned and managed 
meetings that I have ever attended: that 
was the Institute on Government Publi- 
cations at Berkeley in October. The 
CLA Documents Committee is to he 
congratulated, says Thelma Jackman, of 
the Los Angeles Public Library Depart. 
ments of Social Sciences. 
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DEDICATING A NEW LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 94) 


the students. Let the Library entice 
them to read, and reread, Dana and the 
other early chroniclers, Carey McWil- 
liams and the other modern commenta- 
tors, Idwal Jones and Ed Ainsworth and 
the other historical novelists who illu- 
mine history early and late. 


I urge you to go even further with 
the Library’s help and to encourage 
your students to sharpen and focus their 
awareness of the local scene by reading 
and knowing the poets and other creative 
writers who have found inspiration in 
this region and generally in California. 
Do not scorn the writer's locale, but 
take sustenance from it as the writer did. 


Your students should know Brewster 
Ghiselin who looks back on his Cali- 


fornia days and writes an “Homage to . 


the California Riviera,” to the very 
coast that stretches south from here. He 
might be speaking of the Palos Verdes 
Hills when he says in another poem: 
The traveling sky goes landward, 
the blind mass 
Of headland thrusts a black snout 
in the sea. 
The indifferent violence of the 
working water, 
The winter southwind turning the 
gulls, stirring 
The shell-fed headland grass— 
these passionless 
Elements feed passion and make 
our lives— 
The lashed shelves, the basalt in 
the foam, 
The sea-rocks dolphin-dark the 
green wave frays. 
Elsewhere he remembers the pelicans 
at “swerve and rise” over the beach 
knd the sailboats that “swan from the 
west,” between here and Catalina. 
Kenneth Rexroth of San Francisco 
an sharpen ones pleasure in the soft 
hange in California seasons, a change 
0 gradual as to be often overlooked. 
€ points out the subtlety of: 
The green spring that comes in 


November 


When the first rain has restored 

the hills. 
He tells us that: 

Autumn in California is a mild 

And anonymous season, hills and 

valleys 

Are colorless then, only the sooty 

green 

Eucalyptus, the conifers and oaks 

sink deep 

Into the haze... 

Only in the mountain meadows 

the aspens 

Glitter like goldfish moving up 

swift water; 

Only in the desert villages the leaves 

Of the cottonwoods descend in 

smoky air. 
If your students know the Sierras, Rex- 
roth, a vigorous mountaineer, can share 
his experiences with them: 

Coming back over the col between 

Isoceles Mountain and North Palisade, 

I stop at the summit and look back 

At the storm gathering over the white 

peaks 

Of the Whitney group and the colored 

Kaweahs .. . 

Or if your students would know the 
California desert more intimately, let 
them read Mary Austin whose Land of 
Little Rain touches so delicately the 
wild life and scenery of the land south 
and east of the Sierras. Or let them 
read a very new book which will, I 
prophesy, join the slender ranks of 
natural history classics. I refer to Life- 
long Boyhood, the reminiscences of Loye 
Miller, beloved and emeritus professor 
of zoology at my own university. He 
grew up in the desert east of here, and 
his recollections of his days as a boy 
naturalist are full of rare charm and of 
loving understanding of the dry country. 

Thus with the Library's active help 
you have the opportunity to develop 
a richly supported sense of the local 
community in your students—you can 
help students not only to make a living 
here but also to live here in the fullest 
possible sense. 

And thus I am led directly to the 
second enviable opportunity offered by 
this carefully planned library building. 
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I note with great pleasure two things 
—that your book stacks are open to all 
readers and that they are capacious 
enough to house 65,000 volumes. This 
latter reveals a magnanimous and healthy 
spirit, too often lacking in junior college 
and state college libraries. I congratu- 
late you on having a Director and a 
Librarian who recognize the virtue of 
books in quantity. I am only suspicious 
of any man’s list of prescribed “great 
books.” The minor and unexpected 
books are equally important for the 
mind's nourishment and delight. I urge 
you to fill the shelves rapidly so that 
few students can graduate without a 
chance to live with a rich accumulation 
of books. Fill the shelves not only with 
modern, up-to-date technical books so 
essential to your teaching program, but 
also and widely fill them with the his- 


tory, the literature, the biography of . 


man’s civilization. Such a library of 
65,000 well-selected books can be the 
core of your humanities programs, a 
great liberalizing force in itself. Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch has said that in 
his opinion “access to the shelves of a 
great library is of far greater worth 
than attendance at lectures can possibly 
be. Lectures may stimulate; private talk, 
in (his) experience, stimulates better. 
But the true key to understanding is 
the key of a library.” 


Having then gotten the books, give 
your students every opportunity and 
encouragement to read widely in the 
Library, to sample widely in the written 
record of man’s hopes and achievements, 
his fears and tragedies. Let their read- 
ing be guided—to some extent; and let 
it be tested—on occasion. But these in- 
trusions should be unobtrusive. 


The task should not be difficult. I 
think in this literate land, with its long 
tradition of free public libraries, we for- 
get the human hunger for reading. As 
a corrective I commend to you a visit to 
the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico 
City, one of the United States State 
Department’s admirable United States 
Information Libraries abroad. Until the 
Benjamin Franklin was set up by Ameri- 
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can librarians a few years ago, as an ex- 
ample of a free and uncensored public 
library, there was no free circulating 
library in that great metropolis. It is 
still the only free public library in the 
Mexican capital, and in consequence it 
is thronged with people from morning 
to night, from children to scientists, and 
the turnover of its books is unequalled 
in this country. 

So your task should be easy and a 
delight—just give your students the 
chance to read—a chance to read for 
pleasure instead of only for practical 
purposes. This is the second rich op 
portunity you have, an opportunity that 
Irwin Edman has recently praised more 
effectively than I could, by saying, 
“Books read for pleasure turn out to be 
liberators of imagination, transmitters of 
sight, disclosures of life seen steadily 
and whole . . . It is only free minds that 
will keep the values of civilization fresh 
and growing among us. One of thee 
values is the unrequired adventuring 
among books, the liberty for play of the 
imagination, for roving over the whok 
domain of time and space and humanity.” 
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CALIF. STATE DOCUMENTS 
(Continued from page 103) 


provisions of the Library Distribution 
Act, only the depositories must agree to 
maintain adequate facilities for the stor- 
age and use of all publications received. 
They cannot be disposed of without 
authorization of the Department of 
Finance, and this requirement some- 
times becomes more burdensome than 
the use of the publications warrants. 
This requirement is not made in relation 
to publications which the non contract- 
ing libraries receive by specific request 
from the State Printer. 

A ruling must soon be considered re- 
lating to the discarding of “old” publi- 
cations from the library stock room in 
the State warehouse, simply because of 
the extremely crowded condition. While 
Library Distribution Act storage space 
should be expanded and equipped with 
proper storage facilities, nevertheless 
there should be considered at this time 
the policy of eventually discarding “re- 
mainder” library publications. With the 
exception of volumes which are bound 
or are examples of fine printing, would 
it be sound policy to discard all publica- 
tions after a two year period? Perhaps 
six issues of every number should be 
retained. Or, should the interval be five 
mB to ten years instead of two? If the li- 
brary stock room collection of back num- 
bers were destroyed, to whom would 
® California libraries turn to repair such 
loss? Also, new libraries, especially those 
of new state and junior colleges, will 
require some back state publications. Has 
the program been in operation long 
enough to allow for discarding of any 
kind? There is certainly an obligation 
to be fulfilled, and we should proceed 
cautiously, but not postpone indefinitely, 
the program for discarding. 

In September, 1949, the State Printer 
published a brief directive, distributed 
with each issue of California State Pub- 
lications, entitled Distribution of Mimeo- 
graphed and Processed Publications. 
State agencies were reminded that the 
law states that they must prepare, for 
distribution to California libraries, 55 
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copies of each of their mimeographed or 
processed publications not considered 
“inter-ofice” or “intra-office.” The 
mimeographed or processed publications 
shall be mailed by each state agency as 
follows: one copy to each complete de- 
pository library; five copies to the State 
Archivist; one copy to the Supervisor of 
Publications Distribution; and copies to 
other California libraries on a request 
basis until the supply of 55 is exhausted. 
Compliance with the provisions of the 
non-print law has varied with almost 
every state agency. Some have faith- 
fully mailed copies of their mimeo- 
graphed material to libraries, while 
others have almost totally ignored the 
directive. From the start of the program, 
there has been a feeling among some of 
the complete depositories that a number 
of the state departments were not re- 
sponding adequately to the program for 
distribution of state publications, but 
there seems to have been general im- 
provement in the past year. It is virtu- 
ally impossible to determine the exact 
number of mimeographed or processed 
publications which should be distributed 
to California libraries by departmental 
initiative. 

The total number of printed publica- 
tions available under the Library Dis- 
tribution Act appears to be quite con- 
stant from year to year, but the num- 
ber of mimeographed publications listed 
has increased steadily. This does not 
necessarily mean that state agencies have 
increased mimeographing operations. Un- 
doubtedly, in previous years there was 
more mimeographing done; however, the 
technique of obtaining copies of mimeo- 
graphed publications for listing has im- 
proved each year, and recently more 
mimeographed material has been seen by 
the compiler. After three years experi- 
ence in compiling fifteen lists, the writer 
believes that the percentage of increase 
in mimeographed publications will in the 
future be decidedly less marked. The 
figures for the last three Quarterly List- 
ings illustrate this point. Although there 
are 601 entries in volume 4, number 2, 
Jan.-Mar. 1950, compared to 560 entries 
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in volume 4, number 1, Oct.-Dec. 1949, 
the percent of mimeographed publica- 
tions in volume 4, number 2, Jan.-Mar. 
1950, is 75.9 compared to 77.5 for the 
earlier list. In volume 4, number 3, 
Apr.-June 1950, the percent of mimeo- 
graphed publications is still less, 74.9. 
It should be remembered that the figures 
above represent entries, in each instance, 
and not number of publications. Fre- 
quently, one entry equals four, twelve, 
fifty-two, or any odd number of issues 
of a serial. It is, nevertheless, possible 
to say that approximately three-fourths 
of all the titles which should be available 
for distribution to California libraries 
are mimeographed. This places a major 
responsibility upon each state agency to 
see that its mimeographed or processed 
publications are properly distributed as 
issued. 


Recommendations Concerning the 
Administration of the Library 
Distribution Act 


1. Daily mailing of legislative bills, files, 
histories, and journals from the Legislative 
Bill Room. 

2. Expanding and adding proper storage 
facilities to the library stock room. 

3. Shipping of publications to all complete 
and selective depository libraries on the same 
day, weekly. 

4. Annual visit by Supervisor of Publica- 
tions to each complete depository library, and 
biennial visit to each selective depository 
library. 

5. Effecting of a “discard” program for 
classes of publications not covered by Cir- 
cular Letter No. P49-32, dated March 17, 
1949; and consideration of a “discard” policy 
for back publications in the library stock 
room. 

6. Keeping a perpetual physical inventory 
of Library Distribution Act publications on 
inventory cards, one card for each publica- 
tion, in the library stock room. 

7. Keeping a running account of the Li- 
brary Distribution Act fund in the Account- 
ing Section of the Printing Division. 

8. Utilization of the services of one porter, 
half-time, to accomplish the necessary Library 
Distribution Act functions, in the library 
stock room and at the shipping desk. 

California librarians will expedite and 
facilitate the functioning of the Act if 
they would undertake to read it care- 
fully and proceed accordingly. Pages 
148-152 of the 1946 edition of Library 


Laws of the State of California, com- 
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piled by the State Library, comprise the 
pertinent sections of the Government 
Code. These few pages, plus mimeo 
graphed Circular Letter No. P 49-32, 
dated March 17, 1949, of the Depart. 
ment of Finance, Disposition of De 
pository Library Publications, and the 
sheet published by the Printing Division, 
September 1, 1949, on Distribution of 
Mimeographed and Processed Publica. 
tions, will provide a sound working 
knowledge of the distribution law. The 
Supervisor of Publications Distribution 
will no doubt be very happy indeed 
when librarians and the general public 
no longer request mimeographed publi- 
cations from the Printing Division but, 
instead, direct such requests to the issu- 
ing state agency! 


SECTION AND COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


The Section of Work with Boys and 
Girls went on record as opposing with 
drawal from the ALA Division of Work 
with Boys and Girls until a postcard 
ballot might be taken. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the possibility 
of arranging an institute to be held at 
the San Francisco meeting of CLA in 
1951. The talk given by Javus Fortmann 
will be found in the September issue 
of the California Librarian. 

Municipal Libraries Section 

At the annual session of the Municipal 
Libraries Section, Clara Breed, Librarian 
of the San Diego Public Library, sketched 
the history behind San Diego’s success 
ful two million dollar library bond elec’ 
tion. She stressed the importance of 
getting community support, and credited 
their success not only to determination, 
but also to what had been learned 
through previous defeat. Unified effort, 
political maneuvering, and public co 
operation all played an important part. 

Thelma Reid, Field Representative of 
the State Library, presented the library 
situation on a state level. She outlined 
the efforts for state aid to libraries, the 
problems faced, and obstacles to be over 
come. She noted recent findings of the 
CLA Standards Committee, and stressed 
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the importance of community education 
as to the need for state aid before it 
can be proposed to the Legislature. 

Howard Rowe, Librarian of the Santa 
Barbara Public Library, and member of 
the Federal Relations Committee of 
ALA, reported on his recent trip to 
Washington D.C. to help revise plans 
Mor Federal aid. He called attention to 
‘new social security legislation which may 
affect librarians, to pending postal legis- 
lation, and to Public Law 352, which 
provides financial aid to libraries that 
need help in preparing blueprints for 
new buildings. 

State Documents Committee 

This committee has been concerned 
primarily with two phases of work dur- 
ing the year, (1) clarifying and expe- 
diting the administration and distribu- 
tion of state publications as provided for 
under the Library Distribution Act of 
1945 and (2) organizing an institute on 
government publications. Evelyn Huston 
and Margaret Klausner of the com- 
mittee explained the libraries difficulties 
in distributing documents to the State 
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Interim Committee on Governmental 
Organization, and made recommenda- 
tions for improvements. 


Regional Cooperation Committee, 
Northern Division 

Most of the time of the Committee 
in the last year has been spent with the 
details involved in the publication of 
the California Local History Bibliog- 
raphy, which was compiled by a Sub- 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Ethel Blumann. This is being published 
by the Stanford University Press. Four 
hundred and seventy copies were sold 
through the Committee and since the 
Stanford Press has issued advertising, 
they have sold additional pre-publication 
copies. 

Other activities of the Committee in- 
cluded a second printing of Interlibrary 
Courtesy Cards and work on a leaflet 
for distribution to libraries explaining 
interlibrary loans—what is and what is 
not available. 


Southern Division 
The Union List of Bibliographies in 
Libraries of Southern California, under- 
taken by Alice Goodwin and her com- 
mittee, is virtually completed and pos- 
sibilities of publication are now explored. 
This monumental work will locate the 
chief bibliographical resources in the 
region and will be of invaluable aid to 
further library cooperation and the re- 
search projects undertaken by scholars 

and the general public alike. 


The Audio-Visual Aids Committee, 
Dr. Raynard C. Swank, Chairman, had 
a breakfast meeting June 23rd with an 
enthusiastic group. The topic uppermost 
in interest was a possible regional co- 
operative plan, one that would not be 
too costly for the smaller public libraries, 
and one they could handle successfully. 
The film circuit idea now in operation 
in Ohio and Missouri appealed to most, 
and there was discussion of how the 
plan could be developed, and what areas 
could be formed into cooperative units. 
The guest speaker was Francis W. Noel, 
Chief, Bureau of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, of the State Education Department. 
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ALA NATIONAL RELATIONS 


Miss Jasmine Britton, Chairman of 
Federal Relations, reports that the Cali- 
fornia Library Association contributed 
two hundred dollars toward the main- 
tainance of the Washington Office of 
the American Library Association and 
has cooperated in efforts for the Library 
Extension Bill, later defeated in the 
House of Representatives. 


Report of the Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom 


The most dramatic event touching on 
intellectual freedom in the United States 
this year, Chairman John E. Smith re- 
ports, occurred at the University of 
California. The imposition of a special 
loyalty oath on all University employees 
only incidentally affected librarians but 
it is of major importance to all of us 
whose working lives are dedicated to 
things of the mind, to books and ideas, 
to cultural growth and to education. 
Where fresh ideas are suspect or ver- 
boten, libraries become sterile and wither 
away. At the University of California, 
the faculty and many other employees 
protested the loyalty oath on several 
grounds, perhaps the most telling of 
which is the fact that the special oath 
creates an atmosphere of suspicion and 
fear contrary to the traditional intellec- 
tual climate of the University. That is, 
intellectual freedom is impaired when 
certain thoughts become dangerous and 
when the security of the individual 
faculty member is jeopardized for his 
having made an honest conclusion which 
was not currently respectable. 


Elsewhere in California, librarians 
were cheered when a proposed censor- 
ship law was defeated in Kern County; 
a major contribution to this happy out- 
come was the alert and good work of 
Eleanor Wilson. In Los Angeles, the 
Superior Court upheld the right of the 
Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors to discharge employees who re- 
fused to sign the loyalty oath, a decision 
which will be appealed. 
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Committee to Explore State Aid to 
Public Libraries 


Set up in 1949 by President Coman 
and continued in 1950 by President 
Powell, this committee has aroused an 
enthusiastic response among librarians. 
During its four meetings held since the 
Committee’s inception, the members 
have reached general agreement as to 
the desirability and practibility of state 
aid for public libraries in California, 
has urged that as far as possible state 
aid should be administered under local 
control, subject only to certain minimum 
standards, that such aid should be ap- 
plied to operating costs and not to build- 
ings, that a minimum of state aid should 
be applied on a state-wide basis to all 
libraries meeting basic minimum stand- 
ards regardless of their financial condi- 
tion, and that the general administra- 
tion of the state aid program should 
rest with the State Library or a special 
Library Commission set up for the 
purpose. 
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INCOME AND EXPENSES Special B 
r 
Junic 
Boys 
For the Years ended December 31, 1949 and 1948 het 
Rese 
In 
1949 
INCOME B A General | 
——— Budget T. 
Dues credited to districts 
Golden Empire $ 87.98 74.64 
Golden Gate 430.90 400.54 
Mount Shasta 30.12 26.48 § Cash — | 
Redwood 14.44 11.05 
Southern 624.28 572.85 | 
Yosemite 123.86 111.19 
a, oe 
1,311.58 1,196.75 9 Accounts 
Dues out of state 45.50 44.50 & Deferred 
Dues—general 4,042.26 3,589.85 T 
Total individual dues 5,000.00 5,399.34 4,831.10 | 
Institutional dues 675.00 740.00 625.00 Federa 
ieee ® see ________ §j Account: 
Total dues 5,675.00 6,139.34 5,456.10 pe 1 
Life memberships — 160.00 205.00 fj Fun } 
Initiation fees 250.00 356.00 305.00 : 
Sale of publications 30.00 13.25 24.75 ] 
Advertising in publications 2,160.00 2,369.02 1,979.60 I 
Convention exhibits — 83.00 528.31 ¢ 
District meeting -- 173.34 — i 
Miscellaneous receipts 5.00 2.70 39.49 











Total $8,120.00 


income 





EXPENSES 





General expenses 














Executive Board $ 150.00 208.45 81.66 
Publications 2,550.00 3,235.62 2,486.69 
Committees $00.00 355.68 9.00 
Election 85.00 77.27 75.85 
Affiliations 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Executive secretary — salary 2,800.00 2,800.00 2,400.00 
— retroactive increase 100.00 100.00 _ 
— travel 200.00 146.89 80.97 
President — office 20.00 20.00 16.50 
— travel 150.00 147.26 150.00 
Office expense 300.00 252.57 271.30 
Postage 110.00 258.38 120.91 
Telephone and telegraph 150.00 116.76 119.12 
Printing 150.00 140.47 47.17 
Miscellaneous expense 80.00 100.00 1.60 
Audit 75.00 30.00 50.00 
Convention 250.00 146.22 195.49 
Equipment 25.00 18.95 — 











7,795.00 8,254.52 6,206.26 










District expenses 








Golden Empire $ 11.02 16.69 
Golden Gate 38.81 58.86 
Mount Shasta 2.88 20.37 
Redwood 14.42 23.57 
Southern 126.84 21.63 
Yosemite 9.22 24.40 
500.00 203.19 165.52 

Total expenses 8,295.00 8,457.71 6,371.78 

Excess of income and expenses $ (175.00) 838.94 


| 
| 
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For the Year ended December 31, 1949 
Balance Balance 
December December 
31, 1948 Additions Transfers Reductions 31, 1949 
cial Funds 
‘a Trustee $ 8.50 ~- os 19.50 
Junior Section 97.07 9.45 — 62.86 43.66 
Boys and Girls Section 335.49 s — 30.32 411.67 
Universities and Colleges Section 112.90 : _— 21.00 204.90 
Publication Committee = _- 1,000.00 150.00 850.00 

Reserve for Publication of 

Index and Roster — —_ 1,000.00 — 1,000.00 


553.96 239.95 2,000.00 264.18 2,529.73 
General Fund 3,516.83 9,296.65 (2,000.00) 8,457.71 2,355.77 


Total funds $4,070.79 9,536.60 —_ 8,721.89 4,885.50 


As at December 31, 1949 
ASSETS 
Cash — Commercial account $4,260.35 


Savings account (life memberships) 300.58 
Office cash 15.00 


4,575.93 
740.00 
668.29 

28.75 


$6,012.97 


U.S. Government Bonds 
Accounts receivable — General Fund 
Deferred charge against 1950 budget 


Total assets 


Federal income tax withheld $ 35.00 
Accounts payable — General Fund 1,092.47 
Total liabilities 
Funds — General — Unbudgeted 2,355.77 
05.00 Reserve for Publication of Index and Roster 1,000.00 
24.75 Trustee 19.50 
79.60 Junior Section 43.66 
Boys and Girls Section 411.67 
Colleges and Universities Section 204.90 
Publications Committee 850.00 
Total funds 


Total liabilities and funds 


1,127.47 


4,885.50 
$6,012.97 
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00.00 


a Special Attention given Library and School Orders 
16.50 
50.00 
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1.60 

50.00 
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Ribbon Books, and The Sun Dial 

INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Souther California Repr. Northern California Repr. 


CHESTER J. THORNE ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
3340 YORKSHIRE ROAD P.O. BOX 1158 


PASADENA 10, CALIFORNIA WALNUT CREEK, CALIFORNIA 
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Free-Standing Steel Shelving 


: FLEXIBILITY 
designed for CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY 


Where varying requirements for the 
use of space demand a changeable 
floor plan, the installation of free- 
standing shelving units should be 
considered. 


FEATURES 


SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION — 
Permits 3-foot sections to be added or 
removed with affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Fastening to 
the floor and overhead braces are not 
required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY — Installation 
and future rearrangement can be per- 
formed using only a screwdriver and 
wrench. 


BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES ARE AD- 
JUSTABLE AND INTERCHANGE- 
ABLE—Shelves 8”, 10”, 12” and 20” 
in depth are interchangeable and may 
be quickly and easily removed and re- 
located on the uprights at 1” vertical 
intervals. Height of uprights and num- 
ber of shelves can be made to suit school 
requirements. 

Ce 


The W. R. Ames Company designs, 
manufactures and installs steel bookstacks 
for all types of libraries. Write today for 
details regarding Ames Free-Standing Li- 
brary Shelving and for our free 36-page 
manual of bookstack planning and detail. 





BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


WR ANDES COMIPHIY 


150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 
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Whatever your needs... 


WOOD SHELVING 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


TH S. Olive St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
41 First St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


U 
STEEL BOOKSTACKS 
MULTI-TIER 


TYPEWRITERS 


we have no reason 


a to recommend anything but 


the right machines and systems. 
We make them all 
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